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ABSTRACT 


Phis  study  attempts  to  identify  and  analyze  the  economic 
aspects  of  military  unionization.  The  research  effort  considers 
the  literature  on  unionism,  the  evolution  of  foreign  military 
unions,  the  evolution  of  U.S.  federal  government  employees' 
unions,  and  the  background  of  U.S.  military  unions.  The  time 
frame  for  the  study  is  1971-1976.  The  investigation  answers 
three  questionsi  Is  military  unionization  a distinct  possibility? 
Will  significant  additional  budgetary  costs  accrue  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  with  the  unionized  military?  Are  these 
costs  prohibitive?  (Wight  Congress  disallow  unions  for  budgetary 
reasons? ) 


The  analysis  reveals  that  military  unionization  is  a 
distinct  possibility,  with  possible  budgetary  cost  increases  of 
$11.5  - $15  billion  accruing  over  a three  year  period, y These 
costs  are  deemed  significant  by  the  author,  to  the  extern  that 
Congress  could  act  to  allow  or  prohibit  military  unions  b^sed 
upon  these  costs,  via  several  options  as  outlined  in  the  re^i^ort. 
The  conclusion  is  that,  whatever  the  Congressional  response, 
personnel  costs  will  increase  with  the  unionized  military. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


One  cannot  discuss  morale  without  considering 
unionization.  Commissioners  and  staff  members, 
after  extensive  travel  among  units  in  the  field, 
conclude  sadly  that  unionization  is  a real  pos- 
sibility. That  issue  must  be  faced  squarely  now 
by  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Congress.  — General  Bruce  Palmer,  Jr. , USA  (Ret) 
and  Wr.  Curtis  W.  Tarr,  in  discussing  the  Defense 
Manpower  Commission  Reports  of  1976^ 


Background 

Unionism  as  a social  force  in  industrialized  nations 
has  endured  for  over  one  hundred  years.  What  Samuel  Gompers 
envisioned  as  a means  of  collective  representation  of  the 
labor  element  has  evolved  into  a significant  societal  factor, 
politically  as  well  as  economically.  The  union  movement 
worldwide — within  Western  nations — has  resulted  in  significant 
proportions  of  unionized  labor,  in  many  industries,  trades, 
and  crafts.  Growth  within  certain  fields  and  countries  has 
often  fluctuated  for  political,  economic,  managerial,  even 
military  reasons,  but  it  can  be  generally  concluded  that  the 
movement  toward  unionization  of  the  civilian  labor  force  has 
been  a continuously  positive  one. 

Within  the  United  States,  labor  unions  enjoyed  a rapid 
increase  in  membership  in  the  late  1800's  followed  by  a long 
period  of  steady  but  slowed  increase  to  the  post-World  War  II 
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period.  Within  the  last  years,  union  membership  bep;an 

to  decline,  that  decline  becoming  more  pronounced  over  the  10 
year  period  1966-76.  Much  of  this  decline  was  the  result  of 
better  labor-management  relations  on  the  part  of  management, 
a change  in  the  legal  nature  of  unions  on  the  part  of  Congress, 
and  a change  in  the  labor  force  itself  from  "blue  collar  worker" 
to  "white  collar  employee."  Ano  ler  change j union  leaders 
became  more  politically  and  socially  involved  in  local  matters 
and  in  national  affairs,  resulting  in  a feeling  of  nonrelevant 
representation  to  the  individual  worker.  The  rise,  notoreity, 
and  impact  of  George  Meany  attests  to  this  notion.  Further, 
women  also  joined  the  labor  force  in  increasing  numbers,  with 
different  motivations  and  interests,  some  at  variance  to  the 
union  positions.  Suffice  to  say  the  national  civilian  labor 
force  and  the  national  civilian  labor  situation  changed  with 
the  result  being  a net  decrease  in  the  impact  of  the  private 
sector  labor  union. 

This  was  not  the  case  among  the  nation’s  public  sector 
work  force.  Union  membership  of  government  employees  doubled 
within  the  period  I966-76.  By  December  1976  over  80%  of  all 
federal  "blue  collar"  and  over  50%  of  federal  "white  collar" 
civilian  employees  were  union  members.  It  was  the  area  of 
greatest  union  growth.  That  the  government  employment  rosters 
continued  to  grow  in  size  accounted  for  some  of  this  increase, 
but  not  for  all.  Presidential  Executive  Orders  allowing, 
later  requiring  and  protecting,  union  recognition  in  federal 
labor-management  activities  also  accelerated  the  development 
of  this  public  service  unionism.  Congressional  actions  in  the 
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107D':',  delaying  ami/or  deleting  federal  service  benefits 
r\tul  pay  matterr;  cxatM'rbated  the  situation.  Many  state  and 

local  f,overnmental  actions  (and  inactions)  resulted  in  ^ 

strikes,  walkouts,  and  other  work  stoppages  by  policemen, 
firemen,  teachers,  and  other  public  servants.  Increasing 
numbers  of  unions  and  associations  were  organized  to  collec- 
tively represent  these  various  constituencies.  In  effect,  the 
union  movement  had  not  waned,  but  simply  changed  direction  to 
appeal  to  new  societal  groups. 

As  of  31  December  1976,  no  union  fully  represented  the 
American  serviceman,  and  both  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch 
continued  to  scrutinize  manpower  budgets  and  benefits  to  his 
disadvantage.  For  example,  legislated  military  pay  raises 
were  delayed,  reduced,  or  both,  for  the  years  1972-76.  In 
an  attempt  to  represent  the  maligned  serviceman  and  to  protect 
his  interests,  at  least  three  unions  announced  some  interest 
in  allowing  military  memberships!  the  Teamsters,  the  National 
Maritime  Union,  and  the  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees  (AFGE).  In  March  1976  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 
introduced  legislation  in  Congress  to  prohibit  military 
unionization;  the  bill  was  never  acted  upon,  but  may  be  re- 
introduced in  the  95th  Congress.  In  November  1976  Jimmy 
Carter,  the  Democratic  candidate  and  the  announced  "friend 
of  organized  labor,"  was  elected  with  the  AFL-CIO  endorsement 
and,  more  significantly,  with  the  announced  support  of  the 
many  government  employees'  unions.  In  late  November  1976  the 
American  Federation  of  Government  Employees  (AFGE)  announced 
its  planned  organizational  structure  for  unionizing  the 


miliinry,  t.hn  new  Arimin\ strati  nn  wan  Bturlyin^  troop  redur- 
tionr. , military  pay  ceilings,  and  the  further  deletions  of 
military  benefits.  The  AFGE  announced  a national  organizational 
meeting  for  February  1977,  to  discuss  unionization  of  the  mili- 
tary. Concern  mounted  that  unionization  might  become  a reality, 
and  a review  of  past  research  on  the  subject  was  necessary. 

Previous  Research 

Many  individual  studies  have  been  conducted  regarding 
military  unionization,  with  wide  interests  and  varied  results. 
Most  involved  some  search  for  precedent  within  foreign  armed 
forces,  history  within  the  U.S.  armed  forces,  legal  aspects 
of  the  movement  to  unionize,  possible  outcomes,  and  recommenda- 
tions, No  books  dealt  directly  with  the  subject.  Due  to  the 
contemporary  and  changing  nature  of  the  subject,  the  research 
material  was  produced  within  a recent  (five  year)  timeframe, 
and  seemed  logically  reinforcing;  that  is,  the  writings  of  1976 
were  based  heavily  on  the  writings  of  197^.  Military  unioniza- 
tion problem  statements  have  ranged  from  "Factors  Influencing 
Unionization  . . ."to  "Challenges  to  Civilian  Supremacy." 

Most  research  was  the  work  of  military  officers,  students  at 
the  higher  level  military  schools.  To  these  military  research- 
ers, this  was  a vague  yet  a highly  emotional  issue,  one  which 
was  perceived  as  threatening  to  chain  of  command,  to  the 
concept  of  military  authority,  and  to  basic  military  discipline. 
The  areas  of  research  logically  tended  to  include  these  mili- 
tary aspects  of  the  subject  as  well  as  the  perceived  social 
aspects,  the  erosion  of  benefits,  and  the  like.  Nowhere  was 
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the  aspect  of  economic  budgetary  cost  addressed.  This  study  is 
directed  toward  that  aspect. 

The  Problem 

This  research  attempts  to  identify  and  analyze  the 
economic  aspects  of  military  uni '^ni zation.  If  unions  are  a 
distinct  possibility,  what  budgetary  costs  need  be  considered 
in  any  decision  to  unionize  the  U.S.  armed  forces?  Are  these 
costs  significant? 

The  Objective 

This  study  attempts  to  answer  three  questions i 

Question  1.  Is  military  unionization  a distinct 

possibility? 

Question  2.  Will  significant  additional  budgetary 
costs  accrue  to  the  Department  of  Defense  with  the  unionized 
military? 

Question  3.  Are  these  costs  prohibitive?  Wight 
Congress  disallow  unions  for  budgetary  reasons? 

Value  of  the  Study 

There  are  forthcoming,  to  the  political  leaders  and  to 
the  military  leaders  of  this  country,  some  serious  questions 
regarding  the  prospect  of  military  unions,  questions  which  will 
require  intelligent  and  perceptive  responses.  This  study  can 
be  of  value  in  providing  information  toj 

1.  Update  the  military  union  status  in  general, 
and  in  the  United  States t 


2.  Clarify  the  issue  of  military  union  affairs; 
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3.  Reconcile  this  union  movement  with  the  economic 
results  of  foreign  military  unions,  U.S.  government  employee 
unions,  and  the  economic  concepts  of  the  U.S.  All-Volunteer 
Force. 

4.  Project  to  the  Congress,  to  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  to  the  military  leadership  the  additional  budget- 
ary expense  which  might  accrue  with  military  unionization, 
for  decision-making  purposes. 

Limitations,  Assumptions,  and  Definitions 

Since  this  was  such  a broad  area,  several  limitations 
were  applied  to  the  scope  of  this  research. 

First,  the  literature  involved  only  that  deemed  current 
( 1971-1976),  relevant  to  the  Problem,  and  accessible  to  the 
author  (U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  library 
services.  Defense  Documentation  Center,  the  union  offices, 
foreign  military  representatives,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  members  of  Congress,  and  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense).  The  timeframe  for  this  study  ended  3I  December  1976. 

Second,  no  attempt  was  made  to  forecast  any  changes 
to  Department  of  Defense  reorganization  or  force  structures, 
which  might  then  have  effected  changes  to  cost  factors. 

Further,  no  attempt  was  made  to  forecast  any  eventual  union 
contract  agreements  which  might  impact  on  the  method  of 
Table  of  Organization  and  Equipment  (TOE)  development. 


Third,  no  attempt  was  made  to  settle  either  the  legal 
or  moral  aspects  of  possible  unionization  of  the  military,  or 
even  to  question  the  validity  of  these  legal  or  moral  aspects. 
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For  purposes  of  reference,  there  are  two  schools  of  thought: 

(1)  it  is  legal,  by  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
for  men  (including  servicemen)  to  assemble  and  voice  grievances, 
and  (2)  it  is  iliep-al  for  the  military  to  so  unionize  without 
Congressional  consen  , as  Congress  alone  can  pass  laws  to 
govern  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 

Fourth,  state  and  local  government  employees*  unions 
and  their  activities,  while  interesting,  were  deemed  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  Problem  and  therefore  were  not  to  be  addressed 
in  this  paper. 

Various  assumptions  were  necessarily  made  to  draw  some 
parameters  and  boundaries  for  the  study. 

One,  that  the  All-Volunteer  Force  would  continue  at 
least  through  1977  with  relatively  stable  manpower  requirements. 

Two,  that  the  political-military  budgetary  debates  would 
continue,  in  that  Congress  would  continue  to  weight  heavily  the 
cost  of  defense  programs  versus  the  cost  of  other  national 
programs,  and  that  the  Department  of  Defense  would  continue  to 
feel  the  need  of  weighing  costs  of  military  equipment  versus  costs 
of  manpower.  Finally  in  this  assumption,  that  the  perceive' 

Soviet  threat  to  world  peace  would  continue,  with  the  implied 
need  for  a strong  U.S.  defense  establishment. 

Three,  that  unions  would  continue  their  interest  in 
collectively  representing  the  military. 

Finally,  the  following  definitions  were  adopted  for 
purposes  of  clarity  in  this  research: 

Union:  an  organization  of  individuals  formed  to 


promote,  protect,  and  improve,  through  collective  action,  the 
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social,  economic,  and  political  interests  of  its  members. 

The  term  "union”  is  meant  to  apply  to  a p;eneral  representa- 
tion of  people,  e.g. , a labor  organization  such  as  the  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees  (AFGE)  versus  a more  restric 
tive  representation  such  as  the  Reserve  Officers  Association, 
Enlisted  Union,  Marine  Corps  kst  'ciation,  or  a local  union 
chapter.  The  viewpoint  in  this  study  is  thus  to  be  macro- 
versus  micro-scopic . 

Military  personnels  uniformed  men  and  women, 
officers  and  enlisted,  of  the  active  and  reserve  components 
of  the  armed  forces,  as  organized  under  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  federal  government. 

Government  employee > men  and  women  employed  by 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  federal  government  excluding 
military  personnel  (but  including  Air  National  Guard 
technicians) . 

Strike < the  deliberate,  collective  stoppage  of 

work. 


Labor » all  personnel  (civilian  and  military)  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  for  purposes  of  union  representa- 
tion to  the  Congress,  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  to  the  President. 

Management i relative  to  the  definition  of  labor 
given  above,  it  is  the  Congress,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  the  Office  of  the  President. 


Organi zati on 

This  paper  is  basically  organized  as  follows:  Chapter 

I provides  introduction  to  the  subject  with  Chapter  II 
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rrvipwin/';  Uip  1 i tern t.ur  c on  urii on.i  za  1. i on , to  includo  tho  union 
movement  penerally,  the  evolution  of  foreif;n  military  unions, 
and  U.3.  government  employees'  unions  and  U.S.  military  unions. 
Here  the  legal,  social,  political,  and  economic  aspects  of 
such  unions  are  addressed,  in  an  attempt  to  determine  the 
significant  economic  factors  to  unionization,  and  any  past 
results  with  unionized  military. 

Chapter  III  reports  the  economic  results  of  unioniza- 
tion within  the  private  sector  and  public  sectors  of  the  U.S. 

The  chapter  notes  some  economic  results  of  foreign  military 
unions,  some  results  of  U.S.  government  employee  unions  and 
the  Postal  Service  unions,  and  some  economic  aspects  of  the 
All-Volunteer  Force.  Various  costs  are  disclosed  regarding 
the  economics  of  unionization.  Chapter  III  ends  with  an 
outlining  of  the  logic  toward  unionization. 

Chapter  IV  begins  with  a summary  of  the  various 
economic  matters  and  answers  the  question  of  the  possibility 
of  military  unionization.  With  that  response  as  a basis, 
the  chapter  then  reports  the  budgetary  costs  which  might  be 
involved  in  such  unionization,  and  comments  on  their  signifi- 
cance. The  treatment  of  such  costs  remains  necessarily  broad,  as 
any  more  rigorous  analysis  would  be  speculative  at  best,  with 
some  possibly  misleading  findings.  Chapter  IV  ends  with  a 
cost  projection  on  the  additional  budgetary  costs  which  might 
accrue  with  unionization,  and  the  role  of  Congress  relative 
to  such  costs. 

Chapter  V states  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  study, 
commentary  regarding  the  results  and  regarding  future  research. 


CHAPTER  II 


i. 

i 

f ' 


THE  UNION  MOVEMENT 

The  primary  essential  xn  our  mission  has  been  the 
protection  of  the  wage-worker,  now;  to  increase  his 
wages;  to  cut  hours  off  the  long  workday,  which  was 
killing  him;  to  improve  the  safety  and  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  workshop;  to  free  him  from  the 
tyrannies,  petty  or  otherwise,  which  served  to  make 
his  existence  a slavery.  These,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  I repeat,  were  and  are  the  primary  objects 
of  trade  unionism. --Samuel  Gompers,  1919 ^ 

In  the  Private  Sector 

Unions  enjoy  a long  and  honorable  tradition.  Started 
in  the  early  days  of  American  life,  their  history  predates  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Formation  of  unions  was  originally 
done  based  on  trade  or  craft,  and  such  collective  organizations 
were  usually  local,  with  social  and  economic  interests.  In  the 
early  1800's  unions  pursued  a theme  of  brotherhood  and  frater- 
nity, and  the  philosophies  of  these  labor  organizations  gradually 
changed  with  the  times.  With  the  industrial  revolution  in 
America  and  the  perceived  exploitation  of  labor,  motives  for 

membership  changed  to  include  not  only  the  social  but  also  the 

4 

economic  and  psychological  factors  as  expressed  by  Karl  M.arx. 

The  dominant  interest  became  economics.  With  Gomper's  leader- 
ship, American  unions  broadened  in  scope  and  purpose,  became 
national  in  organization,  even  formed  common  associations  for 
collective  strength;  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  (AFL)  was 
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formed  in  1886,  With  this  evolution  to  organized  labor  was 
married  an  evolution  to  the  concepts  of  business  unionism  and 
job  consciousness  over  and  above  any  interests  in  brotherhood 
and  social  legislation.  Business  unionism  held,  and  brought  to 
modern  times,  the  belief  that  a union's  major  objective  was  to 
protect  and  improve  the  economic  position  of  its  members.^ 

Organized  collective  action  was  deemed  more  effective  to  the 
betterment  of  this  interest  than  individual  efforts. 

Though  the  industrialization  of  the  American  economy 
continued,  union  growth  was  relatively  slow  until  the  passage 
of  Federal  acts  in  the  1920 's  and  1930' s,  especially  following 
the  Depression.  These  laws  recognized  the  difference  in  manage- 
ment and  labor  interests,  and  gave  the  protection  of  law  to  the 
organizing  process.  Prior  to  World  War  I,  total  union  membership 
was  approximately  2.5  million.  The  prosperity  of  the  war  period, 
when  combined  with  favorable  governmental  attitudes,  particularly 
these  of  the  Federal  government,  served  to  stimulate  a rapid  and 
remarkable  expansion  of  union  membership  to  a total  of  approximately 
five  million  members  in  1920.  This  doubling  of  the  number  belong- 
ing to  labor  unions  served  to  stimulate  a change  in  the  philosophy 
of  personnel  management  in  many  companies,  from  the  mechanical  or 
commodity  approach  to  one  more  paternalistic.  During  the  1920' s 
and  early  1930' s,  there  was  an  actual  decline  in  the  numerical 
strength  of  unions  to  a level  of  fewer  than  three  million  in  1933. 
However,  with  the  passage  of  Federal  legislation  protecting  the 
right  to  organize  without  interference  from  the  employer,  as 
exemplified  by  the  Wagner  Act  of  1935f  the  union  movement  started 
to  grow  very  rapidly.  In  the  12-year  period  from  1933  to  1945, 
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the  numerical  strength  of  unions  increased  fivefold,  from  less 
than  three  million  to  approximately  15  million.^ 

Another  interesting  aspect  during  this  long  period  was 
the  union  merger.  Local  trade  unions  joined  with  other  such 
trade  unions  to  form  national  org'^ni zations.  Further,  these 
« national  unions  formed  alliances  with  those  of  other  trades, 

crafts,  or  industrial  labor  groups.  The  American  Federation 
of  Labor  (AFL),  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  (CIO), 
and  their  eventual  merger  in  1956  into  the  AFL-CIO,  was  an 
example.  Such  coalitions  resulted  in  a new  dimension  of  in- 
fluence  and  power  to  the  union  movement.  And  with  such  power 
■ came  the  natural  inclination  to  influence  matters  politically. 

Thus,  unions  came  to  represent  labor  socially,  economically, 
and  politically. 

I The  union  movement  matured.  In  raw  numbers,  total 

I union  membership  continued  to  climb,  but  in  proportion  to  total 

employment,  it  began  to  fall,  as  shown  in  Chart  1 and  Chart  2 
of  Figure  II-l.'^  At  best,  union  membership,  as  a proportion 
of  total  employment,  held  steady  in  more  recent  years,  at  about 
25^.  Excluding  the  memberships  of  such  quasi-union  organiza- 
tions as  the  National  Education  Association  and  the  American 
Nurses  Association,  the  unionized  portion  of  the  work  force 
declined  from  2J.2%  in  I965  to  22.6%  in  197^,  the  time  of  the 
most  recent  Labor  Department  surveys?  this  was  not  shown  in 
Figure  II-l,  however.  During  those  nine  years,  the  total 
membership  of  unions  grew  by  almost  3»3  million  persons,  to 
20,566,000.  But  the  labor  force  in  total  grew  at  an  even  more 
rapid  rate.® 
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This  decline  in  the  proportion  of  the  organized  labor 
force  was  attributed  to  various  reasons,  the  major  one  being 
the  increasing  percentage  of  "white  collar  workers"  in  the 
economy,  for  example  draftsmen,  clerks  and  technicians,  as 
shown  in  Chart  3 of  Figure  II-l.  Professor  Peter  Drucker 
termed  them  the  "knowledge  workers,"  in  that  their  output  was 
not  a physical  object,  but  knowledge  and  ideas.  And,  while 
’ their  number  was  steadily  increasing  in  absolute  terms,  their 

percentage  of  the  labor  force/total  employment  in  the  economy 
» was  also  steadily  increasing.  And  as  union  members  their 

number  was  also  increasing,  absolutely  and  proportionately, 
faster  than  the  averages;  as  can  be  seen  in  Figure  11-2,^® 
This  "white  collar"  group  constituted  the  fastest  growing 
segment  of  the  labor  force  by  19?6, 
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Figure  II-2 


One  other  aspect  of  this  recent  phenomena  in  the  history 
of  unions  involved  professionals.  By  1976,  there  were  almost 
three  million  members  of  unions  and  employee  associations  who 
were  classified  as  professional  and/or  technical  employees, 
to  include  public  schoolteachers,  college  professors,  musicians, 
actors,  journalists,  engineers,  doctors,  and  nurses,  among 
others. This  was  a unique  group  to  the  union  movement,  with 
some  unique  experiences.  A recent  Harvard  Business  Review 
study  reported  some  of  the  more  significant  aspects  to  this 
movement . 

In  March  1975i  the  United  States  witnessed  a relatively 
minor,  but  rather  dramatic  event.  More  than  2,000  doctors  in 
New  York  City  went  on  strike  for  four  days.  In  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  more  conventional  trade  unionists,  they  walked  picket 
lines  and  demanded  improvements  in  pay,  hours,  and  working 
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conditions.  As  noted  in  the  Harvard  Business  Review  report, 
this  was  an  ”honest-to-p;oodness  labor  dispute"  and  not  the 
increasingly  common  but,  in  union  terms,  less  significant  pro- 
test of  malpractice  insurance  problems  by  established  doctors. 
This  action  caused  many  observers  to  question  a doctor's  need 
for  a union.  When  put  in  proper  perspective,  however,  these 
developments  were  neither  strange  nor  unexpected,  and  have 
important  implications  far  beyond  the  narrow  medical  community. 

In  actuality,  the  men  and  women  participating  in  these  strikes, 
and  the  many  more  doctors  currently  in  unions,  were  not  the 
highly  paid  and  independently  employed  practioners  normally 
considered.  Rather,  they  were  hospital  interns  and  resident 
doctors,  employees  of  large  bureaucratic  organizations.  The 
similarities  between  them  and  other  employed  professionals  were 
far  greater  than  the  more  obvious  differences. 

From  the  Harvard  Business  Review  report  comes  the  under- 
standing that  "white  collar"  then  describes  both  professionals 
and  "knowledge  workers,"  and  that  these  ranks  constitute  about 
one  half  of  all  working  people,  with  this  percentage  increasing 
steadily.  The  fastest-growing  segment,  professional  and 
technical  employees,  in  1976  accounted  for  one  seventh  of  the 
total  work  force,  and  should  move  to  one  sixth  by  1985-  This 
segment  accounts  for  of  all  union  membership.  As  an 

example,  in  1975  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  (AFT) 
claimed  450,000  members,  4 1/2  times  its  1968  membership. 

Further,  one  of  every  ten  such  members  was  on  a college  faculty. 
If  the  professors  belonging  to  the  various  other  unions  were 
added,  it  would  seem  that  one-fifth  of  the  American  professoriat , 
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on  over  420  campuses,  had  been  organized,  within  the  past  decade. 
By  contrast,  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners* 
membership  expanded  by  only  11^  in  the  years  1963-73.  And 
the  United  Auto  Workers  (UAW)  and  the  Teamsters,  mostly  blue- 
collar  unions  trying  to  increa  e their  white-collar  membership, 
achieved  only  slightly  better  success  (about  30^,  although  from 
a larger  base).  This  union  membership  growth  is  tabulated  in 
Figure  11-3.^^ 


Union  membrrf^hip  growth  (rnlnlivo  to  1963) 
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Figure  II-3 

Conclusions  reached  by  this  Harvard  Business  Review 

study  were  thati  (1)  the  fraction  of  professionals  employed 

by  others  would  continue  to  increase,  (2)  these  professionals 

would  have  inherently  different  viewpoints  than  their  employers 

about  their  job  situation,  and  (3)  these  professionals  would 
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continue  to  be  attracted  to  unions  in  ever-growing  numbers. 
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Mr.  Dick  Bruner’s  perception,  back  in  1957,  that  "white  collar 
workers  are  the  most  exploited  p;roup  in  our  economy,"  may  have 
finally  been  realized  by  the  members  of  that  p;roup.^^ 

Another  chanpe  in  the  structure  of  the  labor  force  was 
the  emergence  of  women  into  society  via  the  Women's  Liberation 
Movement,  and  their  resultant  entry  into  the  labor  force  in 
significant  numbers.  Their  numbers  have  been  included  in  all 
the  Figures  illustrated;  their  percentage  of  the  total  labor 
force  increased  substantially  in  most  categories.  But  women 
did  not  join  the  unions  as  men  did,  which  has  helped  to  de- 
crease the  union  membership  fig  res.  They  probably  won't,  as 
their  motivations  for  jobs  are  different.  In  this  regard,  it 
could  be  expected  that  women  would  continue  to  enter  the  labor 
force  in  growing  numbers,  with  the  same  effects  on  union  mem- 
berships . 

So,  what  was  the  status  of  unions  by  the  end  of  1976? 
The  unions  in  the  private  sector  of  the  economy  had  grown  in 
size  and  influence,  had  apparently  peaked  in  terms  of  relative 
memberships,  had  evolved  their  interests  from  purely  social 
to  social,  economic,  and  political  aspects,  had  some  internal 
problems,  and  had  some  new  types  of  members  in  the  ranks  (i.e., 
white  collar,  professionals,  and  women). 

Though  membership  was  changing,  the  economic  basis  of 
unionization  remained  steady  and  strong.  Economically,  the 
union  results  were  most  beneficial.  Collective  bargaining 
is  said  to  be  the  essence  of  the  union  movement,  and  is 
illustrated  best  by  the  economic  benefits  having  accrued  to 
the  represented.  The  union  member  usually  held  a wage 
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,Mdvanta/’:e  over  the  non-union  worker.  In  a paper  prepared  for 
the  Council  on  Wap;e  and  Price  Stability,  Orley  Ashenfelter  of 
Princeton  University  calculated  that  the  wage  advantage  of  the 
union  member  stood,  overall,  at  11^  in  196? , 14%  in  1973,  and 
16%  in  1976.^^  In  March  1977  the  Labor  Department  reported 
pay  for  union  members  rose  8.1%  over  the  12-month  period 
ending  December  31i  1976,  while  jobs  not  covered  by  collective 
bargaining  agreements  rose  only  6.8%.^^  New  wage  agreements 
negotiated  through  June  1976  raised  wages  an  average  of  7%, 
down  from  8.1%  in  1975  but  still  relatively  high  (e.g,, 
relative  to  federal  pay  raises  of  5.0%  for  the  periods). 

And  pay  was  not  the  only  economic  consideration  of  labor 
negotiation  and  settlements.  Fringe  benefits,  which  workers 
get  in  addition  to  their  cash  pay,  took  a bigger  bite  out  of 
companies'  payroll  costs  than  ever  before,  as  illustrated  in 
Figure  II-4.  Note  the  substantial  increases  since  I965, 
and  the  high  cost  of  pension  plans.  It  was  the  single  most 
costly  item  in  typical  company  fringe  packages  In  1976.  In 
fact , 

We  don't  call  them  fringes  any  more,  because 
most  workers  take  them  for  granted  as  something  to 
which  they're  entitled.  Nowadays  we  talk  instead 
about  a total  payroll  package.  And  that  can  in- 
clude benefits  ranging  from,  coffee  breaks  and  free 
legal  advice  to  wash-up  time  or  'lonely  pay'  for 
workers  whose  tasks  keep  them  isolated  from  fellow 
employees . 19 

These  facts  could  have  significant  meaning  in  light 
of  the  political  situation  in  the  United  States  at  the  end 
of  1976.  The  labor  element  of  the  American  society  has  long 
favored  the  Democratic  Party,  and  vice  versa.  With  the  new 
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FAINGE  BENEFITS:  Gaming  Twice  as  Fast  as  Wages 

Average  cost  per  employe  in  industry 


1965  1975 


HOW  INDUSTRIES  RANK  IN  PAY  SUPPLEMENTS 

Percentage  of  payroll  costs  going  into  "Iringes"  in  1975  - 
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Figure  II-4 

Democratic  Administration  and  a Democratic-majority  Congress, 
labor  could  receive  favorable  support  in  its  own  legislative 
initiatives,  plus  receive  additional  benefits  as  a result  of 
Democratic  initiatives.  Proposals  are  underway  to  raise  the 
minimum  federal  wage,  to  repeal  "right  to  work"  laws  (which 
do  not  require  union  membership  for  employment),  to  expand 
union  strike  and  picketing  rights,  and  to  provide  collective 
bargaining  rights  to  public  employees  as  well  as  private. 
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The  Democratie  Far<y  seoma  to  favor  Ihia  type  of  private  aector 
labor  support  legislation.  As  well,  the  politicians  could 
cause  a reevaluation  of  the  role  of  the  public  employee--his 
Job,  his  compensation,  his  rights  to  organize.  This  reevalua- 
tion could  include  the  military  employee  as  well — his  role, 
his  job,  his  total  compensation,  and  even  his  rights  to 
organize.  The  public  service  employee--the  government  worker-- 
has  already  made  considerable  progress. 

In  the  Public  Sector 

Each  employee  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  has  the  right,  freely  and  with- 
out fear  of  penalty  or  reprisal,  to  form,  join,  and 
assist  a labor  organization  or  to  refrain  from  su^'h 
activity . --Richard  M.  Nixon,  1971^® 

The  history  of  government  employee  unions  can  be  traced 

to  the  organization  of  semi-skilled  and  skilled  workers  in  the 

Navy  shipyards  in  the  early  1800's,  In  1807,  workers  at  the 

Navy  yard  in  Portland,  Maine,  complained  about  the  low  wages 

they  were  forced  to  accept.  This  earliest  protest  was  poorly 

organized  and  many  of  the  workers  who  protested  were  fired. 

In  1825  and  1826,  Navy  yard  workers  at  Washington,  D.C.  and 

Philadelphia  organized  and  struck  for  agreement  to  a 10-hour 

work  day.  The  strike  itself  lasted  for  several  weeks  and 

would  have  been  unsuccessful  had  not  the  workers  taken  their 

grievance  directly  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

President  Jackson  approved  the  10-hour  day  for  the  Navy  yard 

workers,  and  in  1840  President  Van  Buren  established  the  10- 

21 

hour  work  day  for  all  federal  employees. 
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As  the  century  progressed,  sporadic  attempts  were 
made  to  organize  in  other  parts  of  the  Federal  service.  The 
workers  of  the  Government  Printing  Office  unionized  in  the 
l86o's.  In  1889  the  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers 
was  established}  several  other  p stal  unions  were  also  formed 
during  this  period. 

The  postal  organizations  soon  becanie  quite  aggressive. 
Their  strategy  centered  upon  attempts  to  gain  the  attention  of 
the  Congress,  and  it  was  due  to  the  Congressional  response  that 
the  initially  passive  opposition  of  the  Executive  Branch  became 
more  active  opposition.  The  tactics  of  the  postal  employees 
consisted  mainly  of  a letter-writing  campaign,  which  in  I895, 
prompted  Postmaster  General  Wilson  to  initiate  the  first  hos- 
tile governmental  action.  This  opposition,  in  the  form  of  a 
"gag  order,"  forbade  postal  employees  from  openly  influencing 
the  Congress,  under  penalty  of  dismissal  from  the  service. 

The  theme  was  reinforced  and  expanded  by  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  two  separate  Executive  Orders  issued  in  1902  and 
1906.  His  intent--to  deprive  government  employees  of  their 
right  to  petition  Congress-was  quite  explicit} 

All  officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
. . . are  hereby  forbidden  either  directly  or 
through  association,  to  solicit  an  increase  in 
their  pay  or  . . . attempt  to  influence  . . . any 
other  legislation  whatever  either  before  Congress 
or  its  committees  ...  on  penalty  of  dismissal 
from  the  Government  Service. 22 

President  Taft  carried  the  restriction  even  further 
with  his  own  "gag  rule"  in  1909.  prohibiting  Federal  employees 
from  replying  to  any  request  for  information  from  either 
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branch  of  Congress,  or  any  member  of  Congress,  except  as 
authorized  by  the  head  of  his  department.  But,  with  this 
Order,  President  Taft  had  gone  too  far.  Postal  workers 
were  not  only  deprived  of  the  right  to  communicate  with 
their  elected  officials,  but  by  pr' hibiting  them  from 
answering  Congressional  inquiries,  the  President  had  inter- 
fered with  the  investigative  rights  of  elected  representatives. 

Congressional  displeasure  found  expression  in  the 
Lioyd-LaFollette  Act  of  1912,  which  was  the  first  significant 
legislation  to  address  Federal  labor-management  relations. 

This  Act  guaranteed  government  workers  the  right  to  join 
unions,  and  struck  down  President  Taft's  "gag  order"  by 
removing  restrictions  on  the  access  of  Federal  employees 
to  Congress.  Further,  it  granted  unions  the  right  to  petition 
the  government  in  pursuit  of  organizational  goals.  Congress 
did  not  make  the  law  a one-way  proposition,  howeveri  employees 
were  only  permitted  to  join  organizations  which  did  not 
impose 

...  an  obligation  or  duty  upon  them  to  engage 
in  any  strike  or  proposing  to  assist  them  in  any 
strike  against  the  United  States  . . .23 

This  non-strike  clause  still  applied  to  government  workers  in 

1976. 

Five  years  after  passage  of  this  Act,  the  National 
Federation  of  Government  Employees  was  formed  under  charter 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  the  trend  toward 
unionization  of  government  employees  in  general  had  begun. 

The  American  Federation  of  Government  Employees  (AFGE)  was 
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I'ormed  in  193^,  also  under  the  AFL.  ' 

The  mood  of  the  federal  government  durinp;  this  period 

was  conducive  to  public  employee  membership,  as  evidenced  by 

passage  of  the  Wagpier  Act  in  1935  protecting^  such  memberships, 

but  strongly  against  the  right  of  ..uch  employees  to  strike. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s  remarks  in  1937  clearly 

illustrate  the  government’s  attitude i 

All  Government  employees  should  realize  that 
the  process  of  collective  bargaining,  as  usually 
understood,  cannot  be  transplanted  into  the  public 
service.  It  has  distinct  and  insurmountable  limita- 
tions when  applied  to  public  personnel  management. 

The  very  nature  and  purposes  of  government  make  it 
impossible  for  administrative  officials  to  represent 
fully  or  to  bind  the  employer  in  mutual  discussions 
with  government  employee  organizations.  The  employer 
is  the  whole  people,  who  speak  by  means  of  laws 
enacted  by  their  representatives  in  Congress. 

Accordingly,  administrative  officials  and  employees 
alike  are  governed  and  guided,  and  in  many  cases 
restricted,  by  laws  which  establish  policies,  pro- 
cedures, or  rules  in  personnel  matters. 25 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  of  19^7  reaffirmed  the  Lloyd- 

LaFollette  Act  regarding  the  no-strike  provisions,  stating! 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  individual  employee 
of  the  United  States  or  any  agency  thereof,  includ- 
ing wholly  owned  government  corporations  to  partici- 
pate in  any  strike.  Any  individual  who  strikes 
shall  be  discharged  and  shall  forfeit  his  Civil 
Service  status  if  any  and  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  re-employment  for  three  years  in  any  such 
agency. 26 

Despite  these  legal  actions,  government  unionism 
remained  a debatable  issue.  President  Truman  spoke  out  in 
the  late  19^0 ’s  against  government  employees  being  given 
all  the  rights  of  private  unions.  In  the  1950’s,  President 
Eisenhower  argued  against  strikes  by  governmental  workers, 
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pnd  •iilno  criticized  federal  employees  for  lobbying  for  higher 
pay  during  the  same  period. 

The  federal  government  increased  its  involvement  in 
iTbor  problems  following  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  but  did  so 
only  in  reaction  to  employee  dem' nds.  Following  militant 
union  demands  in  the  early  1950' s,  Public  Law  84-330  was 
enacted,  making  a strike  against  the  Federal  Government  a 
felony,  punishable  by  fine,  imprisonment,  or  both.  During 
this  period  union  memberships  increased  dramatically.  By 
1961  the  Post  Office  Department  claimed  90^  of  its  employees 
were  union  members.  Over  339^  of  all  federal  employees  claimed 
membership  in  some  union. 

On  17  January  1962  President  John  F.  Kennedy  issued 
Executive  Order  I0988,  "Employee-Management  Cooperation  in 
the  Federal  Service,"  an  effort  to  establish  a modern  system 
of  labor-management  regulation  within  the  federal  service. 

It  recognized  informal,  formal,  and  exclusive  unions  in  the 
Federal  sector,  authorized  negotiated  grievance  procedures, 
and  specified  that  management  and  supervisory  personnel 
were  not  to  be  included  in  bargaining  units;  also,  it  created 
the  Office  of  Labor-Management  Relations,  This  Order  was  a 
radical  departure  in  the  attitude  of  a President  toward 
union  organization  within  the  Federal  sector.  As  such,  it 
became  the  foundation  not  only  for  comprehensive  labor- 
management  relations,  but  also  for  unprecedented  union 
growth.  Membership  in  Federal  unions  grew  by  over  1C0% 
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duriiv;  the  L960's,  while  unions  in  the  private  sector  grew 

27 

only  by  about  6?C. 

While  Executive  Order  10988  encouraged  Federal 
employee  unionization,  union  leaders  felt  it  needed  improve- 
ment, particularly  in  the  area  dispute  settlement.  In 
October  1969,  President  Nixon  responded  to  the  union  dis- 
satisfaction when  he  signed  Executive  Order  11491.  It 
changed  the  previous  Order  significantly  and  remained,  with 
some  minor  amendments,  the  basic  policy  under  which  Federal 
employees  participated  in  collective  bargaining  agreements. 

The  more  significant  changes  included i 

1.  Formation  of  a Federal  Labor  Relations  Council 
to  administer  the  program, 

2.  Formation  of  a Federal  Service  Impasse  Panel, 
with  authority  to  resolve  impasse  situations  in  the  collective 
bargaining  negotiations, 

3.  Designation  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  Labor-Management  Relations, 

4.  Elimination  of  the  formal  and  informal  union's 
recognition  status.  Recognition  was  to  be  exclusive  (i.e., 
there  was  to  be  only  one  local  union)  based  upon  the  election 
results  of  a majority  of  the  employees  concerned, 

5.  Permission  for  employees  to  join  or  withdraw 
from  union  membership  as  desired,  and  voluntary  payment  of 
dues, 

6.  Prohibition  of  any  Federal  agency  involved  (e.g. , 
Department  of  Defense)  to  disapprove  negotiated  contracts 
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for  def?  i rnbi  1 i ty  ren;jonsj  disapproval  was  to  be  based  upon 

?8 

law,  policy,  or  regulation. 

Under  Executive  Order  11491,  unions  could  be  recognized 
as  the  exclusive  bargaining  representative  of  the  given  unit, 
if,  and  only  if,  that  union  won  representation  rights  by  a 
secret  ballot  election.  This  recognition  then  entitled  that 
union  only  to  represent  all  employees  in  the  unit  (members 
and  nonmembers)  for  bargaining  and  other  purposes.  By  1975. 
such  unions  represented  1,100,000  non-postal  federal  workers-- 
some  56^--in  exclusive  bargaining  units.  This  figure  was  then 
one-half  of  the  white  collar  federal  work  force  and  nearly  all 
of  the  blue  collar  work  force.  Collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments had  been  negotiated  and  were  in  force  for  approximately 
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86%  of  these  workers. 

Although  this  Order  corrected  many  of  the  problems,  it 
enjoyed  a short  honeymoon  with  union  officials.  The  Post 
Office  strike,  the  first  major  strike  by  Federal  employees, 
began  soon  thereafter,  in  March  1970.  Some  200,000  federal 
postal  workers  demonstrated  their  militancy  and  frustrations; 
pleas  and  threats  of  jail  failed  to  stop  the  strike.  The 
Department  of  Defense  was  called  upon  to  help  move  the  mail. 

The  strike,  as  viewed  by  labor,  was  an  unqualified  success; 
it  forced  the  federal  government  to  bargain  wages  with 
unions  whose  members  were  not  only  prohibited  from  striking, 
but  also  whose  compensation  was  set  by  Congress,  It  dis- 
closed the  unenforceability  of  Public  Law  84-330,  whicn  made 
strikes  a felony,  when  that  law  was  challenged  by  mass 
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action.  It  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  375. 
which  removed  the  Post  Office  from  the  Executive  Department, 
placed  it  under  the  direct  control  of  Congress,  and  established 
it  as  an  independent  agency  with  its  employees  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Wagner  Act,  thus  establishing  for  them  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  for  collective  bargaining  between 
unions  and  management  as  in  the  private  sector.  Although  this 
Law  applied  only  to  postal  service  employees,  it  established 
a scatutory  basis  for  collective  bargaining  in  the  Federal 
employment  sector,  with  only  one  exceptioni  the  right  to 
strike  was  replaced  by  binding  arbitration.^*^ 

One  other  significant  aspect  of  the  union  movement 
in  the  Federal  sector  during  this  period  involved  the  defini- 
tion of  "employees"  as  noted  in  Executive  Order  11491.  The 
definition  was  not  precise,  and  was  construed  by  the  Assistant' 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  Labor-Management  Relations  to  exclude 
military  personnel,  but  there  was  no  definite  clarification 
to  this  point. The  definition  remained  in  doubt  through 
1976. 

Another  union  development  was  the  passage  of  the  Air 
National  Guard  Technicians  Act.  Until  I969.  National  Guard 
technicians  worked  under  unique  employment  provisions.  They 
served  full  time  as  civilian  and  military  professional 
technicians  with  the  Air  National  Guard  units,  and  were 
therefore  employed  by  the  states.  However,  they  were  paid 
by  Congressional  appropriation  through  the  Air  National 
Guard  Bureau.  They  were  therefore  governed  by  laws  of  both 


the  individual  states  and  the  Federal  government,  while 
being  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  U.S.  armed 
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forces.  A confusing  and  conflicting  situation,  it  created 
a pressure  for  corrective  legislation  to  centralize  direc- 
, tlves  and  make  the  technicians  respo.  sible  to  only  one  i 

i 

entity.  As  it  was,  the  Federal  government  considered  them 
state  employees  and  the  state  governments  considered  them 
Federal  employees.  The  Air  National  Guard  Technicians  Act, 

made  effective  1 January  1969,  resolved  the  conflict  by  ; 

d-'claring  them  to  be  Federal  employees  to  be  paid  via  Civil 

Service  pay  scales,  and  eligible  for  the  Federal  retirement 

program  and  for  fringe  benefits.  But  by  doing  so,  the 

Congress  also  enabled  them  to  unionize  under  the  provisions 

of  the  then-applicable  Executive  Order  IO988.  By  1973 f some 

60^  of  these  technicians  were  represented  by  labor  oganiza- 

tions  in  government.  As  a result,  the  Federal  government 

now  had  unionized  employees  who  were  functioning  in  military 

positions,  under  military  regulations,  and  with  military 

authority.  A clear  precedent  for  union  organization  of 

military  personnel  had  been  established. 

By  the  end  of  1976,  the  federal  employees  unions  were 
well  established,  by  Executive  Order  if  not  by  Public  Law, 
and  had  operated  very  effectively  in  the  Federal  sector. 

There  was  precedent  for  the  establishment  of  unions  among 
military  personnel,  with  the  Air  National  Guard  Technicians 
Act  mentioned  above.  The  growth  of  membership  in  unions, 
among  government  employees,  had  been  extraordinary,  both  in 
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percentage  (over  50%  of  the  civilian  employees  were  union 
members,  with  90%  being  represented  by  these  unions)  and  in 
absolute  numbers  (1,100,000  members  in  the  federal  government, 
of  a total  of  2,117,000  civilian  employees).  This  excluded 


the  679,000  Postal  Service  emp"'oyees,  over  90%  of  whom  were 
unionized.  Those  employees  who  were  union  members  paid 
dues  and  were  organized  along  the  traditional  line  (i.e., 
had  a shop  steward,  a chief  steward,  a local  chapter  with 
its  President,  a regional  Vice-President,  and  a national 
President).  Further,  the  memberships  usually  excluded  the 
supervisor  level  (but  not  always),  had  established  grievance 
procedures,  engaged  in  negotiation  for  contractual  agreements, 
surveyed  locally  to  determine  appropriate  wages  and  economic 
matters  in  negotiation,  and  could  represent  all  such  Federal 
employees  to  Congress  on  economic  matters.  ^ As  well,  they 
were  politically  active,  and  becoming  increasingly  so, 
lisaving  publicly  announced  their  support  of  the  Democratic 
nominee  Jimmy  Carter  for  President,  and  having  urged  all 
Federal  employees  (their  constituency)  to  vote  Democratic 
in  the  November  1976  election. 

Government  employee  unions  were  growing,  rapidly,  and 
were  approaching  that  size  beyond  which  they  could  exert 
considerable  political  and  financial  muscle.  Glenn  Watts, 
President  of  the  Communications  Workers  of  America,  mentioned 
in  1976  that  750,000  seemed  a pivotal  membership  size?  above 
that,  a union  had  much  more  ability  to  influence  politically 
and  financially.-^  Federal  employee  unions  were  approaching 
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that  total  and  might  easily  exceed  it  with  military  member- 
ship. Some  of  the  unions  were  aligned  under  the  AFL-CIO  and 
Mr.  George  Meany's  leadership.  Pay  scales  and  benefits  had 
increased  significantly  over  the  last  10  years,  and  the 
trend  was  up. 

In  addition,  some  older  predictions  were  becoming 
realities.  In  1970  Professor  E.  Wight  Bakke , of  Yale 
University,  spoke  of  the  emerging  status  of  public  service 
unionism  and  predicted  thati 

Unionization  in  the  public  sector  is  going  to 
increase  rapidly  and  extensively. 

Union  action  in  the  foreseeable  future  is  going 
to  be  militant. 

The  achievement  of  collective  power  is  going 
to  become  the  major  objective  of  union  leaders  for 
a considerable  period. 

The  combination  of  political  and  economic 
bargaining  strategies  and  tactics  will  disturb 
for  some  time  the  pattern  of  collective  bargain- 
ing between  public  management  and  public  employee 
unions  and  associations. 

The  civil  service  concept  of  personnel  policy 
and  arrangements  is  going  to  suffer  and  be  severely 
modified . 

The  public  is  going  to  pay  a big  price  for 
what  public  employees  gain. 

Despite  this,  nothing  is  going  to  stop  the 
introduction  of  and  spread  of  collective  bargain- 
ing in  the  public  sector. 35 

The  predictions  seemed  all  the  more  relevant  in  their 

evolutionary  scope,  that  once  the  private  sector  unionized, 

the  public  sector  unionized.  The  private  sector  unionized 

first  at  the  local  levels  and  spread  nationally.  The  public 

sector  unions  seem  the  most  organized  and  effective  at  the 

local  levels  as  well.  The  latest  groups  to  organize  for 

collective  bargaining  efforts,  and  even  to  strike,  had  been 
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the  police.  As  the  federal  civilian  employees  continue  to 
unionize,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  federal  military  might 
unionize  also. 

The  next  section  addresses  the  military  union  status 
in  Europe,  since  its  total  uni  ^n  movement  has  evolved  much 
as  in  the  United  States. 

European  Military  Unions 

The  ali-volunteer  U.S.  military  ultimately 
will  be  unionized  as  military  forces  have  been 
in  several  European  countries.  Eventually  . . . 
there  will  be  military  unions  in  all  democratic 
countries,  largely  because  of  changing  discipline 
standards  throughout  society.  — Major  Johannes 
W.  C.  Van  Ginkel,  Dutch  Army,  1976,3o 

Professor  Bakke's  predictions  were  quickly  approach- 
ing a reality  in  the  many  socialized  governmental  systems  in 
Europe.  By  1976  military  unions  already  existed  in  several 
foreign  countries,  in  and  out  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  (NATO)  alliance.  The  Netherlands  military  union 
(WDM),  for  example,  had  become  notorious  for  its  long- 
haired members,  and  its  casual,  liberal  treatment  of  military 
affairs,"^  Not  so  well  known  was  the  fact  that  pay  for  them 
had  increased  1200%.  Also  not  so  well  known  were  the  several 
other  unions  in  the  foreign  armed  forces i their  status, 
their  history,  their  impact  upon  the  military  and  upon  their 
governmental  employer,  and  their  future. 

The  military  unions  in  Europe  had  become  widespread 
and  highly  developed.  The  eight  countries  of  Sweden,  Norway, 
Finland,  Belgium,  West  Germany,  Austria,  Denmark,  and  Holland 
had  over  sixty  separate  soldier  unions.  Only  in  Britain 
and  France  had  union  efforts  not  been  successful.  Austria 
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h:i()  16  unions,  Holland  12,  Norway  17#  ar.d  Donmark  over  25 

38 

officially  recognized  military  unions.  The  largest  organi- 
zation was  in  West  Germany,  The  Federal  Armed  Forces  Associa- 
tion (Deutschen  Bundeswehr  Verband  or  DBV)  had  200,000 

members;  or  nearly  ^0%  of  the  to'' al  armed  forces  and  60%  of 
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the  career  force, (The  other  major  German  military  union 

was  the  Public  Transport  and  Traffic  Union,  or  OTV;  this 

was  actually  a civilian  union,  similar  to  the  U.S,  Teamsters 

40 

Union,  with  about  2,000  German  military  members,) 

Whether  these  military  employee  organizations  were 
unions  or  associations  was  unclear.  In  many  ways  they  had 
the  traditional  characteristics  and  powers  of  regular  trade 
unions,  at  least  of  public  employee  unions.  The  form  of 
government  and  respective  treatment  of  unions  varied 
considerably  from  country  to  country,  as  each  country  has  a 
system  unique  to  itself,  and  certainly  different  from  the 
United  States,  For  example,  full  collective  bargaining 
rights,  local  grievance  procedures,  and  other  formal  powers 
were  widely  enjoyed,  especially  in  the  Scandanavian  countries. 
Swedish  service  people  even  had  the  right  to  strike.  In  most 
European  countries,  one  union  or  association  represented 
all  public  employees  including  the  military.  In  some  cases, 
though,  these  organizations  lacked  union  powers  and  played 
only  an  advisory  role,  as  in  Holland,  Germany,  and  Belgium, 

The  extent  of  these  consultative  powers  varied  widely,  but 
generally  they  fell  short  of  formal  collective  bargaining. 
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In  general,  all  these  unions  and  quasi-union  organiza- 
tions, even  the  most  limited,  had  full  government  recognition 
and  had  acquired  a major  voice  in  employee  policy,  especially 
in  matters  of  compensation  and  promotion.  When  changes  in 
personnel  policy  or  service  conditions  were  contemplated  by 
the  governments,  the  military  unions  were  given  an  advisory 

I 

role  in  the  decision-making  process.  In  every  instance  the  j 

power  of  these  organizations  was  reported  to  surpass  that  I 

of  the  military  associations  (e.g..  Association  of  the 
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United  States  Army)  which  existed  in  the  United  States. 

Many  of  these  unions,  especially  the  most  powerful, 
were  affiliated  with  large  public  employee  federations, 
which  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  military  organizations  in  wage 
negotiations  and  could  mobilize  their  considerable  resources 
to  back  any  military  demands,  in  the  Scandanaviein  countries 
nearly  all  m litary  unions  were  already  affiliated  with  large 
civilian  federations  and  were  able  to  draw  on  the  substantial 
political  clout  of  these  groups  to  back  their  demands. 

Despite  their  relatively  small  membership,  the  military 
associations  often  wielded  considerable  influence  within 
the  central  union  organizations.  Perhaps  because  of  their 
avowed  political  neutrality,  these  groups  had  come  to  play 
the  role  of  broker  between  the  larger  competing  unions 
within  the  civilian  federations. 

Not  only  did  the  military  unions  already  enjoy 


considerable  consultative  and  bargaining  rights,  but  these 
powers  were  expanding.  Throughout  Europe  the  power  and 
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official  stature  of  military  union  orj’janizations  was  increas- 


inf^.  The  European  unions  generally  enjoyed  very  cordial 
relationships  with  military  and  government  authorities  in 
1976  and  demonstrated  important  influence  in  the  determina- 
tion of  some  armed  forces  policy.  As  noted  in  several 
interviews  with  foreign  military  officers,  these  military 
unions  were  an  established  part  of  modern  society,  a natural 
evolution  to  the  organized  labor  movement  world-wide,  an 
unqualified  success  in  their  appeal  and  effect  upon  military 
interests,  and  an  indispensable  component  of  the  military 
and  the  labor  union  scene  in  the  respective  societies.  With 
their  cordial  relationships  these  unions  were  able  to  achieve 
their  desired  goals. 

The  goals  of  the  European  unions  generally  focused 
on  a very  specific  and  uniform  set  of  demands.  In  strikingly 
similar  terms,  all  confined  their  activities  to  matters  of 
compensation  and  the  conditions  of  service,  and  avoided 
involvement  in  larger  political  issues.  Assertions  of 
support  for  national  defense  and  military  efficiency 
characterized  the  program  of  practically  every  union, 
including  the  draftee  organizations.  The  Norwegian  unions, 
for  example,  proclaimed  a characteristic  desire  to  support 
defense  and  to  care  for  their  members'  personal  needs.  The 
German  DBV  defined  its  purpose  as  representing  the  soldier's 
personal,  social,  and  professional  interests,  with  the  goals 
of  improving  defense  willingness,  integrating  the  armed 
forces  into  society,  and  gaining  equity  in  compensation? 
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the  OTV  in  comparison  was  more  demanding  in  pay  raises, 

4 '3 

benefits,  other  economic  matters.  Similarly,  Belgium 

military  unionists  declared  their  intention  to  achieve  the 

same  status  and  rights  as  other  civil  servants  (within  the 

same  ministry) , and  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  military 
44 

profession. 

The  specific  demands  reflected  a basic  economic  and 
professional  orientation.  Higher  compensation  was  an 
essential  question  for  every  uni on.  In  Belgium,  where 
military  pay  was  quite  low,  the  wage  issue  took  on  a special 
significance;  the  demand  for  equity  with  the  civil  servants 
was  pareimount.  Since  the  civil  servant  could  hold  two  jobs 
while  the  military  serviceman  could  not,  the  military  re- 

4' 

quested  a higher  pay  level  to  compensate  for  the  "inequity. " ‘ 
In  Germany,  pay  requests  centered  on  ending  discrepancies 
between  equivalent  military  and  public  servant  positions, 
and  on  cost-of-living  adjustments;  these  adjustments  were 
based  on  economic  growth  in  Germany's  Gross  National  Product, 
and  growth  in  civilian  labor  cost.  In  the  Scandanavian 
countries,  where  military  pay  was  relatively  high,  union 
policies  attempted  to  defend  wage  levels  against  inflation. 

A related  issue  for  many  unions  was  the  demand  for  regulated 
work  time  and  compensation  for  overtime.  ^ every  country 
military  unions  were  seeking  or  had  obtained  a 40-hour  work 
week  with  overtime  compensation  (either  time  or  money).  In 
some  countries,  such  as  Belgium,  these  standards  were  already 
in  effect  for  NCOs  by  1976,  and  unions  were  elmply  demanding 
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their  enforcement.  In  other  cases,  such  as  Holland,  unions 
continued  to  wage  a long  and  bitter  struggle  for  these 
rights  but  had  not  reached  their  objective.  The  unions 
also  raised  demands  about  service  conditions  and  professional 
standards.  An  increasing  number  of  organizations,  including 
the  OTV  in  Germany,  and  most  oi  the  unions  in  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  were  seeking  occupational  safety  standards  and  re- 
questing greater  employee  participation  in  the  monitoring 
of  health  conditions  on  the  job.  In  addition,  many  were 
demanding  improved  dining  and  housing  facilities , and  better 
recreation  and  welfare  services.  In  terms  of  professional 
standards,  nearly  every  union  sought  uniform  promotion 
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procedures,  improved  training  and  educational  facilities. 

The  public  employee  organizations  in  Europe  had 
achieved  much  success,  and  continued  to  make  a positive 
impact. 

Generally,  the  wage  packages  being  received, 
while  somewhat  tempered  by  economic  recession,  are 
fairly  generous;  certainly  they  are  higher  than 
the  meager  increases  being  proposed  for  U.S. 
public  workers.  — y.r.  David  Cortright's  Report 
to  AFGE  on  Military  Unions  of  Europe,  1976  ^7 

For  the  European  military  man,  the  rate  of  wage  gain  exceeded 

that  of  the  volunteer  serviceman  in  the  United  States,  In 

Sweden,  the  officers'  unions  had  achieved  a 50?^  pay  increase 

since  1971.  In  Denmark,  the  pay  contract  resulted  in  a G% 

pay  boost,  over  and  above  the  regular  cost-of-living 

increases.  In  Norway,  the  unions  in  1976  won  a 6.8?S  wage 
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boost,  linked  to  tax  and  price  reductions. 


While  most  military  union  membeis  were;  careerists, 
conscripts  were  also  represented.  Some  unions  represented 
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primarily  the  draftee  constituencies,  which  made  the  results 
even  more  dramatic.  The  VVDJ/;  in  Holland  accrued  a lonp; 
record  of  stunning;  changes  in  its  brief  10-year  history. 
These  included:  free  hair  length,  optional  saluting,  the 

easing  of  discipline,  an  end  to  unnecessary  inspections, 
and  that  1200^  pay  increase.  The  Swedish  conscripts  with 
less  than  10  years  experience  had  a similar  record  of 
accomplishment,  including  the  free  hair  length,  higher 
separation  bonuses,  open  barracks,  and  the  right  to  elect 
their  own  representatives.  For  all  such  military  organiza- 
tions, professional  and  draftee,  unionization  apparently 
resulted  in  major  improvements  in  the  economic  lot  of  the 

serviceman,  and  initiated  program.s  of  democratization  and 
. 40 

modernization. 

That  has  been  a summary  of  foreign  military  unions 
through  1976.  iv.uch  more  specific  study  of  these  unions  was 
reported,  but  is  felt  not  pertinent  in  its  details  to  the 
purpose  of  this  paper.  Suffice  to  say  that  military  unions 
do  exist  in  the  various  forms  of  military  service  systems, 
as  part  of  the  various  forms  of  government  and  economies, 
with  a recognized  function  in  these  societies,  and  with 
some  expectedly  similar  results:  higher  pay,  better  work 

schedules,  increases  in  benefits,  and  collective  bargaining 
strength . 
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U.S.  Military  Un'iou;'. 

The  idea  of  collective  action,  grievance  redresa,  or 
even  strike,  has  a history  within  the  American  military  as 
well. 

A striking  and  troublesome  feature  of  the 
colonial  militia  was  its  un’  rofessional  practice 
of  electing  its  own  officers  — Daniel  J. 

Boorstin,  writing  on  The  Americans i The 
Colonial  Experience  50 

Even  back  in  1?82, 

Mutinous  soldiers  in  control  of  the  powder 
magazines  and  public  offices  at  the  seat  of  the 
Continental  Congress  in  Philadelphia,  threatened 
to  use  force  to  get  their  wages  — 5l 

In  more  recent  times,  too,  precedent  exists  for  the 
establishment  of  American  military  unions.  As  mentioned 
earlier,  the  Air  National  Guard  Technicians  unionized  in 
1969.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  unionize  in  the  1970's 
was  made  by  the  Federation  of  Commissioned  Uniformed  Service- 
men (FOCUS),  allegedly  formed  to  represent  officers  of  the 

full  military  establishment.  It  was  forced  to  disband  due 
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to  a lack  of  membership  and  financial  support,^  Another, 
the  Union  of  United  States  Military  Physicians  (UUSMP) , 
was  formed  by  a Medical  Corps  officer  in  1975 1 and  forced 
to  disband  due  to  lack  of  management,  resources,  and  interest, 
in  early  1976.  At  least  one  researcher  felt  its  demise  was 
due  in  large  part  to  its  lack  of  affiliation  with  a national 
organization.-^^  Then,  too,  tiiere  was  the  even  more  recent 
attempt,  in  1976,  by  Army  soldiers  to  organize  under  the 
AFGE  banner  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas;  this  local,  small,  and 
rather  impromptu  organization  was  not  officially  recognized 
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an  such  >y  tho  tn  t.i  f'qfj  l office  of  the  AFiio,  and  had  little 

<4 

success  as  a result.  The  efforts  to  unionize  U.S.  military 
did  provide  literature  with  which  the  legal,  economic,  social, 
and  political  aspects  could  be  addressed. 

The  question  is  repeatedly  asked . do  military  personnel 
have  the  right  to  .join  unions?  Yes.  And,  No.  The  answer  is 
yes,  with  the  acceptance  that  the  putative  right  of  servicemen 
to  join  a military  union  rests  upon  the  guarantees  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  (First  Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion), to  "assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for  redress 
of  grievances,"  It  could  be  well  settled  legally  that  the 
guarantees  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  apply  to  servicemen  as  well 
as  to  civilians  and  might  only  be  limited  to  the  extent  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  fulfill  a vital  governmental 
interest. The  answer  is  no,  with  the  argument  that  Congress 
by  the  Constitution  has  the  responsibility  "To  make  Rules  for 
the  Government  and  Regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces;  . . . 
To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining,  the  Mlitia, 
and  for  governing  such  Part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the 
Service  of  the  United  States  ...  To  make  all  laws  which  shall 

be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  fore- 
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going  powers  . . . ^ 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond  introduced  legislation  in 
1976  to  clarify  this  issue,  by  asking  that  Congress  prohibit 
unions  in  the  military.  The  bill  was  not  acted  upon  in  the 
9^^th  Congress,  but  Senator  Thurmond  has  stated  his  intention 
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to  re- intro'-luco  t,ho  bill  in  the  next  nesr.ion.  Hi  n purpo:-,r 
was  net  to  necessarily  exercise  or  prohibit  some  Constitu- 
tional right,  but  rather  to  provide  "a  bill  for  a sound  and 

responsive  defense  force  for  our  country."  He  felt  unioniza- 
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tion  would  undermine  this. 

1 

• More  has  been  written  on  the  legality  of  military 

unionism  in  the  United  States,  as  attested  to  by  the 
bibliography.  For  purposes  of  this  paper,  the  matter  is 

1 

summarized  as  follows i (1)  Servicemen  apparently  have  a 

Constitutional  right  to  join  unions,  or  not  to  join  them, 

(7)  Such  unions  may  not  strike,  (3)  Military  commanders  are 

prohibited  from  recognizing  or  bargaining  with  a serviceman's 

union,  by  DOD  Directive  1360, 5 i and  (4)  Unions  have  a right 
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to  solicit  military  membership,'^ 

These  matters  are  not  absolute,  as  court  case  rulings 
and  Constitutional  interpretations  continue  to  update  and 
clarify  the  legal  positions.  The  ongoing  1976  attempts  by 
the  AFGE  or  by  other  unions  to  organize  the  military  could 
result  in  a challenge  regarding  legality,  which  would  further 
clarify,  perhaps  finally,  the  law.  As  another  example  of 
clarification  of  issues,  the  issue  of  the  right  to  strike, 
by  federal  postal  workers,  was  hotly  debated  in  a legislative 

5Q 

bill  introduced  in  1975.  While  not  directly  related  to  the 
military  (and  in  fact  the  measure  was  not  passed,  by  a close 
vote),  it  would  have  established  a precedent  for  federal 
employees'  right  to  strike.  Even  such  a thought  would  have 
been  near  treason  just  10  years  ago. 
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Ariot.hpr  [)oinl  of  discussion  concerned  the  status  of 
military  as  government  employees  (and  hence  to  be  included 
,n  th(?  provisions  of  Executive  Order  11491  mentioned  earlier, 
v/ith  its  respective  privileges).  For  purposes  of  clarity 
on  the  issue,  the  military  were  defined  in  Chapter  I as 
"uniformed  men  and  women,  officers  and  enlisted,  of  the  active 
and  reserve  components  of  the  armed  forces,  as  organized 
under  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  federal  government,"  with 
the  understanding  that  they  were  distinct  from  government 
employees  as  noted  in  that  Order. 

Another  argument  proposed  that  military  members  were 
in  fact  an  entity  apart  from  the  normal  society  envisioned 
as  protected  under  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  hence  not  given 
the  right  to  "assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for 
a redress  of  grievances,"  (i.e,,  join  unions,  and  engage  in 
collective  bargaining  and  grievance  procedures).^®  These 
and  others  were  addressed  in  detail  in  the  bibliographic 
literature,  especially  the  working  paper  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  of  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

From  the  other  side  in  ainswering  the  question,  "can 
the  unions  organize  the  military?",  there  were  two  factors 
to  consider.  One,  the  union's  Constitution  must  allow  itj 
this  the  AFGE,  for  example,  accomplished  in  September  1976 
by  amending  their  Constitution  at  a national  convention, 
to  allow  military  members. Two,  the  government  might  have 


to  authorize  the  unions  to  organize  the  military,  via  some 
amendment  to  Executive  Order  11491 j for  purposes  of  clear 
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understanding,  the  unions  might  desire  to  request  such  an 

amendment  as  a legal  safeguard  (e,g. , to  verify  that  military 
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are  in  fact  government  employees,  for  union  matters). 

Beyond  such  legalities  lies  a fundamental  change  in 

the  motivational  basis  by  which  people  elect  to  join  the 

military,  and  by  which  they  might  elect  to  join  a union. 

A union  official  expressed  it  more  succinctly! 

It  is  a volunteer  Army  and  that  means  people 
are  selecting  a military  career  as  a means  of 
livelihood  and  not  for  patriotic  reasons.  Ser- 
vicemen today  aren't  responding  to  an  attack  on 
the  country.  They  want  to  be  paid,  — Leo 
Pellarzi,  General  Counsel,  American  Federation 
of  Government  Employeeso3 

With  the  advent  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force,  the 

United  States  moved  from  a duty-oriented  to  an  economics- 

oriented  military  force.  The  abolition  of  the  draft  severely 

weakened  the  concept  of  military  service  as  a patriotic  duty; 

rather,  the  government  decided  to  actively  compete  in  the 

labor  market  for  its  defense  manpower.  It  rightly  had  to 

compete  on  common  ground;  pay,  fringe  benefits,  technical 

training,  advanced  education,  travel,  paid  vacations.  The 

Executive  Branch  and  the  Congress  apparently  realized  this, 

and  decided--in  the  face  of  the  significant  cost  increases — 
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to  embark  on  the  program.  As  time  passed  from  1972  through 
1976,  the  serviceman  perceived  a steady,  rather  arbitrary 
erosion  of  these  economic  factors.  The  traditional  paternal- 
ism by  Congress  seemed  on  the  wane;  pay  raises  did  not  keep 
up  with  inflation,  benefits  were  being  dropped,  changed,  or 
at  least  carefully  scrutinized,  promotions  and  travel  funds 
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■'Md  tho  inoreaning  {)ercontap;G  of  personnel  coots 


Iti  Ih'i  DoJ-'u::''  dud{^,ot  '-.ime  under  im Tensing  jinessurr  for 
reduction.  Mew  programs  threatened  the  traditional  retire- 
ment systems  and  promotion  systems;  the  Defense  Officer 
Personnel  Wanagement  Act  (DOFMA)  and  the  Retirement  Moderni- 
zation Act  (RMA),  among  others,  represented  a continuation 
of  this  perception  to  the  serviceman.  Figure  II-5  represents 

a summary  of  the  military  pay  and  benefits  cuts  since  1972, 

6-5 

as  reported  by  Navy  Times.  - 


Military  Pay,  Benefit  Cuts 


Reductions  Since  Fiscal  Year  1973 


DATT 

rrtM 

SPONSOR 

IMPACT 

rr73 

Oampua  banafits 

OSD 

EHminated  certain  previously  provided 
care,  orthodontics,  etc 

Jan  73 

Shipment  of  foreign  POV« 

Congress 

EUmmated  entihement  increase  S40O- 
600  cost  per  vehicle  to  member 

rtov  73 

USAFI 

Congress 

Program  eiirnmated  Member  cost  $50 

FY  74 

Reduced  medteal  support 

OSO/S«rvtcaa 

frKreased  medical  cost  to  mamber 
(Champus) 

June  74 

Savings  Deposit  Program 

EHminsied  (loss  of  t0%  intarsst 
source) 

July  74 

Regular  Re-Enlistment  Bonus 

OSO/Con- 

grass 

Up  to  $2000  loss  to  some  members 

Oct  74 

AOCOP  Program 

Cor>gress 

EMminsted  Must  obtain  education 
during  oN-uuty  hours 

Oac  74 

L.ump<Sum  Re-Enlistment  Bonus 

OMB 

Lump-sum  payment  eliminated  $5000 
bonus  equates  to  $3790  over  6 yeere 
with  inHshnn 

Jan  7S 

Travel  pay  on  re-enHatment 

Corvgreaa 

Lost  for  immsdlste  re-entlatmenl 
Average  $i  10  per  member 

JWV  7S 

Shortage  Specialty  Pay 

Congress 

Pro-psy  etimineted  (or  most  NECs 

FY  75 

SRB  Program 

OSD 

Skills  reduced  from  80  to  46 

Oct  75 
♦ %) 

6%  pay  cap 

OMB 

Lots  of  purchasing  posrer  (raise  leee 
then  inMsliorv  and  the  recommer>ded  9 

1976 

Leave  payments  on  re-enlistment 

OSO/Con. 

Limit  to  60  days  in  career  and  loaa  ol 

or  termination  of  sarvtce 

gnsss 

Congress 

ahowanca  entitlements 

1976 

Disability  rattremant  ta«  exemption 

Reduces  retired  psy  tor  some  meiyu 

bers 

1976 

Pay  raise  reallocation 

OSO/OMB 

Reduction  m future  retiremenl  bate 
f 2%  In  1976 

1976 

1%  hickof  to  CPf  ratirad  pay 
adlustment 

OSD /OMB 

Eiirnmated  Retiree  back  m atfuahon 
that  Kiatided  lagisiation  m 1969 

1976 

Reduced  pay  raiae(4  03%) 

OMB 

Pay  raisa  ad|u*'ment  machanism 
changed,  which  reduced  pay  raise 
from  8 ♦%  level 

1976 

Champus  — Reimburse  on  75th 

Increased  cost  to  patient  Doctors 

percentile  rather  than  90th 

aMwaie  peytMpate 

1977 

01  Bill 

Congreea 

CurfbRt  pref^tm  tevnMnpted  New 
pragrin  (junmupaii 

Figure  II-5 
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[•‘irure  IT-5  (Continued; 


Reductions  Undsf  Consideration 

'79/7e/77Commlsssary  substdy  QMl/OSO  Incrsssed  food  budget  sctfvs/rsiirsd 

members 

74/7i/  Retirement  program  RMA/psy  09D/0MR/  Reduction  in  retired  stsrtderd  of  livlrtg 
79/77  reiee  reeliocaiion  (Rep  Aspan)  Congress  eipecletioo 

74/75/  Psy  ceps  OM6  Further  purcbeemg  power  reduction 

76/77 

77  Salary  system  OM0/Corv 

gress  Perceived  psy  end  benefit  reduction 

based  on  peat  OSD 

77  Sales  end  excise  loies  on  PX/  ACIR  Monervy  loee  to  members, 

commtssery  seies 

7'  -further  reduction  m medicei  OSO  trweesed  medicsl  cost  to  member 

support 

THE  LOSSES  in  military  pay  and  bensfits  — actual  and  predicted  — 
hove  been  the  subject  of  numerous  reports  by  the  services  and  military 
associations.  The  rundovrn  above,  though  not  released,  has  been 
circulated  in  the  Pentagon.  Some  of  the  abbreviations  mentioned  ore: 
USAFI,  U.S.  Armed  Fences  Institute,  o oorresponderKe  study  program; 
SRB,  Selechve  Re-Enlistment  Sonus  program  for  critical  jkilli;  RMA, 
Retirement  Modernization  Act,  the  DoD  plan  for  overhauling  the  retired 
pay  system;  OSD,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  OMB,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  in  the  White  House;  ACIR,  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations.  The  column  titled 
"sponsor"  refers  to  the  organization  or  organizations  that  mode  the  cut 
in  question. 


Figure  II-6  represents  the  serviceman's  perception 


of  the  problem,  according  to  the  Navy  Times , and  his  course 


of  action  to  offset  the  increasing  losses  to  his  economic 


condition!  have  a union. 


Figure  II-6 
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: fc'T  cept.iori,  either  real  or  contrive<j,  impacts 
sif^ni  ficantly  on  a serviceman's  attitude  toward  his  military 
affairs.  A psychological  investigation  of  attitude  toward 
joining  a union  was  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper,  but 
there  were  some  reported  social  aspects  to  the  matter  of 
union  membership  which  should  be  addressed. 

* With  the  All-Volunteer  Force  concept,  appeal 
was  re-oriented  from  enlistment  of  the  patriot  to 
procurement  of  the  rational-economic  man.  Then, 
once  the  government  had  this  individual,  it  desired 
to  change  him  back  to  a patriotism-motivated  person. 
Further,  it  wanted  to  procure  more  of  these  patriots 
on  a volunteer  basis,  with  different  motivators. 

Note  the  theme  of  the  1976  recruiting  advertise- 
ments! Country,  Duty,  where  previously  it  had 
emphasized  Travel,  Pay,  Glamour.  By  some  reports 
the  serviceman  felt  cheated. 

* The  social  status  given  the  military  by 
society  seemed  diminished i news  reports  of  cost 
overruns,  liberal  grooming  standards  and  lax 
discipline,  poor  quality  achievements  in  recruit- 
ing, all  seemed  to  undermine  morale  and  make  the 
service  life  less  attractive.  ' 

* Unions  as  a social  group  maintained  their 
natural  appeal  to  the  serviceman  for  friendship, 
for  fulfillment  of  his  ego-centric  needs,  and  for 
collective  strength  against  the  authority  figure. 
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of  any  perceived  relative  deprivation 

fsR 

of  benefits. 

* Intertwined  with  the  natural  motives  of 

union  membership  remained  the  almost  universal  desire 

of  workers,  including  servicemen,  to  tell  the  boss 
69 

"to  go  to  hell, " Unions  provided  the  platform. 

* The  notion  that  the  superior  must  be  paid 

more  than  the  subordinate  was  lost  long  ago  in  the 

evolution  of  the  union  movement  and  the  age  of 

specialized  labor?  the  private  sector  had  countless 

examples  of  subordinates  earning  more  than  the 

supervisor.  It  was  natural  that  a subordinate 

(enlisted  person)  might  want  to  receive  more  pay 

than  his  superior  (NCO  or  officer),  and  might  be 
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able  to,  with  union  support. 

It  is  probable  that  this  issue  of  military  unioniza- 
tion will  encounter  much  more  discussion--approval  and/or 
condemnation — in  1977  than  it  did  in  1976.  Since  1976  was 
an  election  year,  the  subjects  of  military  unions,  the  all- 
volunteer military,  and  the  possible  return  of  the  military 
draft  were  all  largely  avoided,  as  they  were  politically 
unpopular.  Considering  the  principals  involved,  this  may 
be  understandable.  These  include? 

Judicial  Branch  The  Supreme  Court  (to  clarify 

the  law) 

Legislative  Branch  The  Congress  (to  make  or  re- 
peal the  law?  to  govern 
the  military;  to  appro- 
priate funds) 


Executive  Bra'ich 


4? 

The  rreaident  (as  Commander- 
in  Chief) 

The  numerous  segments  with 
some  interest  in  the 
issue  I 

Secretary  of  Defense 

Military  Associations 
Civilian  Associations 
Civilian  work  force 
Military  work  force-at- 
large 

Service  Chiefs 
Officers  of  each  Service 
NCOS  of  each  Service 
Enlisted  men  of  each  Service 

The  Judicial  Branch  could  become  deeply  embroiled 
in  the  union  discussion,  as  it  may  be  called  to  decide  the 
legality  of  military  unionization.  With  the  two  Constitu- 
tional bases  mentioned  earlier  as  foundation  for  arguments 
pro  and  con,  it  seems  quite  possible  the  matter  would 
ultimately  be  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Legislative  Branch  of  the  federal  government-- 
the  Congress — has  become  directly  involved  in  the  military 
union  movement  with  its  own  proposal  to  prohibit  such 
unions.  Since  the  Congress  has  the  authority  to  make  or 
repeal  laws,  to  govern  the  military,  and  also  to  appropriate 
funds  for  defense,  its  consideration  of  the  union  movement 
could  have  profound  impact.  Though  Senator  Thurmond  approached 
it  on  the  basis  of  national  security,  with  some  30  other 
legislators  supporting  his  bill  in  1976  to  ban  military 
unions,  the  proposal  never  reached  the  floor  of  either  House 
or  Senate.  If  it  does  in  1977,  it  might  assume  an  inter- 
national importance.  The  matter  of  NATO  defense,  in  fact  the 
entire  NATO  strategy,  could  be  influenced  by  it,  as  many 
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allied  militaries  are  already  unionized.  Could  America  deny 
to  its  ""’rvi  cemen  a rif;ht  enjoyed  by  its  allies?  Likewise, 
the  pressure  for  federal  budget  cuts  often  focuses--due  to 
lack  of  flexibility  in  other  areas — on  the  Defense  budget  and 
specifically  on  the  military  personnel  appropriations.  The 
commitment  by  the  nation  to  an  ..11-Volunteer  Force,  and  the 
political  ramifications  should  voluntarism  fail  and  con- 
scription be  reinstituted,  could  cause  the  political  elements 
to  want  to  continue  the  All-Volunteer  program  and  still 
attempt  to  reduce  personnel  costs.  Implementation  of  such 
decisions  could  cause  other  military  problems*  force  reduc- 
tion, manpower  reduction,  or  pay  caps  and  benefits 
reductions.  How  would  this  be  received  by  the  American 
people,  and  by  its  allies?  The  political  influence  to  the 
national  economy,  primarily  in  the  stimulus  of  Congressional 
appropriations,  would  impact  upon  this  matter  of  military 
unions. 

Under  the  Executive  Branch  are  the  Office  of  the 
President,  the  various  Departments  and  Offices  under  the 
President  (i.e,,  his  Administration)  and,  of  most  importance 
to  this  paper,  the  Department  of  Defense.  If  the  national 
economy  prospered  under  the  Carter  Administration  and  unem- 
ployment abated,  military  recruiting  might  decrease  as  well, 
especially  if  not  made  more  attractive  to  the  civilian  job 
alternatives.  Military  retention  could  suffer  also  as 
alternative  demands  for  skilled  manpower  materialized  in  the 
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open  labor  market.  Ferceived  status  of  the  military — by 
•■.the  military--would  have  great  impact  here;  to  the  service- 
man, unions  could  represent  a possible  means  of  influencing 
the  deteriorating  status  of  the  serviceman  in  a politically- 
influenced  prospering  economy. 

Included  within  the  Exev-utive  Branch  are  the  civilian 
and  military  leadership  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Within 
this  military  hierarchy  this  matter  has  intense  political 
interest.  Unionization  could  erode  the  traditional  command 
authority  (by  having  two  authority  figures,  one  the  military 
boss,  the  other  the  union  official  or  "shop  steward").  It 
could  challenge  the  chain  of  command  relationship  (for 
grievance  redress  via  military  or  union  channels),  to  include 
even  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  It  might 
lower  morale  among  all  ranks,  especially  the  supervisor/ 
officer  (who  might  be  required  to  "recognize"  union  represen- 
tatives, and  to  negotiate  with  them).  It  could  allow  the 
disobedience  of  orders  (by  allowing  an  alternative i union 
negotiation  or  preemptive  agreement  (e,g. , some  form  of  a 
contract)).  Unions  such  as  AFGE  have  argued  the  reverse, 
that  unions  could  have  a positive  influence  on  these  local 
political  aspects  by  allowing  the  commander  to  discuss 
matters  only  after  such  matters  had  been  filtered  through 
union  officials,  by  requiring  the  military  union  representa- 
tive to  speak  for  all  members  on  issues,  thus  getting  a 
possibly  more  complete  viewpoint  of  the  matter  than  if 
attempted  on  an  individual  basis,  and  by  allowing  the 


f:ommfjnder  another  eJfcctive  chaniicl  of  communlcationa  with 
subordinates.  Subordinates  as  well  might  gain  some 
political  leverage  while  losing  some  individual  freedoms. 

The  unions  themselves  do  not  know  what  type  organization 
they  might  attempt,  or  who  their  membership  might  be. 
Servicemen  already  en,]'oy  at  least  one  form  of 
representation  to  the  Administration  and  even  to  Congress i 
the  military  associations,  such  as  Association  of  the  United 
States  Army,  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  Marine  Corps  Associa- 
tion, and  the  like.  Where  do  they  fit  in?  Could  they  serve 
as  an  alternative  to  the  union?  Possibly.  Senator  Thurmond 
described  them  as  Ihe  vehicle  needed  to  harbor  the  unrest  and 
frustration  of  the  service  people;  he  remarked  they  had  good 

rapport  with  Congress  and  were  significantly  increasing 
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their  lobbying  efforts. ' But  they  were  not  unions. 

Major  Goodell  in  a study  done  in  1976  on  Association  of 

the  United  States  Army  (AUSA)  concluded. 

Unions  represent  collective  bargaining  for 
employee  benefits  and  rights.  AUSA  advocates 
furtherance  of  an  institution — the  Army  and 
national  defense.  It  is,  in  this  sense,  a 
representative  of  management,  not  labor  , . , 

As  individual  benefits  are  germane  to  the 
morale  of  the  Army,  they  are  addressed  by  AUSA, 
not  strictly  for  the  individual,  but  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  Army,  — 72 

Captain  Dean,  USA,  reported  in  a 1976  study  of  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association  (ROA)  that,  like  many,  it  was  a lobby 
group  supportive  of  many  personnel  matters  in  the  military 
in  the  par.t,  with  good  success,  and  that  its  current 
interests  included  the  "prevention  of  military  unions. 
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ct.il  '.iioc^  ui.il  ; Inllcnted  that  associations  vpre  not 
lit  i otis--v.'ii  L'.ii  wn:;  ci-r't.ainly  true--t  ;t  were  In  fact,  lobby 
■ fcujv;:  I'lii-  1.  II ■■  It  i IL.'iry,  and  in  that  sense  were  competition 
to  the  unions.  Other  such  associations  voiced  criticism  of 
the  union  movement,  and  sent  that  message  to  their  members 
and  to  Congress,  Both  unions  and  associations  would  stand 
to  gain,  in  the  monetary  sense  as  well  as  in  the  membership 

I 

sense,  with  the  military  in  their  ranks.  The  unions  might 
have  more  leverage  politically,  in  that  formal  recognition 
would  be  possible.  Executive  Orders  and  Public  Laws  would 
verify  their  status  officially.  At  the  end  of  1976,  the 
interested  unions  had  the  advantage  over  the  associations 
in  terms  of  organizational  strength,  financial  ability,  and 
political  experience.  Unions  might  thus  provide  greater 
economic  advantage  to  the  m.ilitary  as  they  had  to  their 
civilian  memberships.  As  evidenced  by  the  history  and  evolu- 
tionary  nature  of  free  societies  toward  unions,  to  include 

military  unions,  the  economic  benefits  could  be  equally  j 
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The  attainment  of  increa:  ?d  pay  and  wages  or  the 
achievement  of  salary  equality  has  historically 
been  a strong  reason  for  the  acceptance  of  unioniza- 
tion. One  of  the  major  factors  in  the  growth  has 
been  the  dissimilarity  of  pay  scales  between 
private  sector  employees  and  public  employees. 
Although  government  employees  generally  enjoy 
greater  job  security  than  do  their  counterparts  in 
the  private  domain,  security  is  not  all  to  which 
man  aspires.  Additional  funds  generally  increase  a 
man's  ability  to  seek  higher  plateaus  in  his  hier- 
archy of  needs. 7^ 


Historical  Costs  of  Unionization 

Private  Sector  Unions.  Economic  interests  have 
historically  formed  a primary  basis  for  union  membership. 
Employees  sought  a medium  through  which  they  could  deal  with 
the  management  element  to  better  their  economic  status.  This 
was  the  situation  since  the  inception  of  unions,  and  became 
a hallmark  of  union  effectiveness.  To  cite  recent  statistics, 
witness  that,  in  terms  of  wages,  the  wage  advantage  of  the 
union  member  in  America  over  t)ie  non-union  member  was  ll''«  in 
1967.  This  meant  that,  generally,  the  unions  had  helped  their 
members  by  achieving  for  them,  in  196? , wage  rates  12%  greater 
than  the  respective  wage  rates  of  non-unionized  workers.  By 
1973 • that  advantage  had  spread  to  by  1975#  tbe  differen- 

tial  was  16^.  Such  statistics  included  the  effect  of 
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infl^tinn,  acknowledf’inp  that  most  •.va^’ios  were  rising  anyway, 
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regardless  ot  union  involvement.  But  unionized  labor  continued 
onjey  advantage  in  wage  increases  regardless  of  this  infla- 
tion. The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  that,  for  the  12 
months  preceding  December  31 » 1976,  "American's  wages  and  sal- 
aries rose  7 ,?S  . . • Increases  averaged  8.1^  last  year  for 
workers  belonging  to  unions,  compared  with  a 6,8%  increase 
for  non-union  workers.”' 

Wages,  of  course,  are  not  the  only  economic  aspect  of 
unionization.  Fringe  benefits  have  had  a less  direct,  but 
certainly  a tangible,  effect  on  the  economics  of  employment. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  fringe  benefits  for  the  labor  element 
of  the  economy  increased  significantly,  to  include  paid  vaca- 
tions, sick  leave,  life  and  health  insurance,  pension  plan 
contributions,  legal  assistance,  and  compensation  for  moving 
expenses.  The  trend  of  this  cost,  to  the  company's  payroll,  is 
up,  both  in  dollars  spent  and  in  proportion  to  total  employee 
compensation.  Such  costs  in  1975  accounted  for  over  35^  of 
the  average  employee's  earnings.  Stated  in  other  terms,  the 
typical  company  paid  out  an  average  $3984  per  worker  for  annual 
supplements  to  wages  and  salaries  in  1975.  This  was  a 23%  in- 
crease since  1973#  and  a l65%  increase  from  the  $1052  paid  per 
worker  in  1965.  According  to  the  U.S.  News  and  World  Report , 

this  was  a key  factor  in  labor  negotiations,  i.e.,  a key  demand 

7R 

by  the  unions  in  contract  bargaining,' 
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With  wages  and  fringe  benefits,  the  third  major  economic 
arspect  of  unionization  is  job  security.  This  has  become  a more 
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[.'•  t:!; ; nr  ^Ic-nan  ’ by  thf  unions,  ^mviing  largely  from  labor’s 
rl  i asa  (,  L sfao  ti  on  with  the  1973  economic  recession.  At  first 


pilance,  this  could  seem  to  be  a social  interest  rather  than 

an  economic  one.  But  according  to  a Wall  Street  Journal 

article  on  16  December  1976,  many  executives  feared  that, 

"the  new  job  security  drive  will  result  in  long-term  higher 

costs  and  labor  problems,  even  though  it  will  have  little 

79 

short-term  economic  impact."  ^ The  Ford  Motor  Company  settle- 
ment in  1976,  with  the  United  Auto  Workers,  resulted  in  a 
shorter  work  week  without  cutting  pay,  thus  curbing  layoffs 
and  forcing  additional  hiring;  this  settlement  attested  to  the 
influence  of  job  security  matters,  as  noted  in  the  Journal 
article.  Labor-management  contract  negotiations  in  1977  are 
expected  to  follow  the  patterns  established  in  1976,  namely 
wage  increases,  fringe  benefit  increases,  and  job  security 
increases.  Figure  III-l,  illustrates  the  history  of  wage 
settlements,  in  collective  bargaining  units,  from  1970-1976. 
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To  privnt.o  i ruiurtry  , the  cuinu  1 \ vo  effect  of  theae 

ttiTPo  economic  factors  In  1976  was  an  increase  in  personnel 
costs,  which,  when  totaled  and  accounted  for  over  the  life  of 
the  various  negotiated  contracts,  amounted  to  average  first 
year  cost  increases  of  8.82%,  with  an  annual  average  cost 
increase  of  7.1^  over  the  life  of  the  contracts.  Such  cost 
increases  were  also  reali7,ed  in  the  government  services. 

Public  Sector  (Federal  Employee)  Unions.  As  a start- 
ing point,  it  must  be  remembered  that  private  sector  unions 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  collective  bargaining.  Though  some 
state,  county,  and  municipal  employees'  unions  now  negotiate 
by  this  method,  the  federal  employee  segment  is  not  so  advan- 
taged, with  one  significant  exception,  the  Postal  Service,  which 
is  discussed  later  in  thin  section.  By  1976,  there  were  basic- 
ally three  systems  for  fixing  federal  government  payi  legisla- 
tives executive  (with  or  without  reserved  veto  power  by 
legislature);  and,  in  one  case,  collective  bargaining.  In  a 
sense,  these  follow  the  order  of  historical  development,  with 
each  succeeding  method  presenting  a greater  degree  of  delega- 
tion of  authority,  an  increased  participai i on,  and  a lower 

* 81 
order  of  control. 

Legislative  pay  setting  (i.e.,  by  *he  U.S.  Congress 
or  a state  Congress)  is  the  most  traditional  method,  and  is 
likely  to  provide  the  least  frequent  increases.  It  is  the  most 
remote  and  authoritarian  system  with  responsibility  in  the 
collective  control  of  elected  officials  (the  President  or  a 
state  governor).  This  method  is  the  least  responsive  to  labor 


market  forces  and  manpower  requirements,  and  most  responsive 
Lo  budgetary  control. 

The  executive  action  method  is  the  result  of  delega- 
tion of  authority  from  the  legislature  to  an  elected  official. 
This  delegation,  which  can  be  limited  or  complete,  is  usually 
the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  ponderous  and  inefficient  legisla- 
tive pay  fixing  methods.  Such  executive  pay  fixing  is  likely 
to  be  more  regular  and  frequent  than  that  requiring  legisla- 
tive initiative  (i.e.,  more  responsive  to  labor  considerations). 
The  law  delegating  such  authority  might  specify  the  frequency, 
criteria,  and  veto  powers  by  the  legislature.  Executive 
actions  are  likely  to  be  based  upon  the  principle  of  "compar- 
ability” with  the  private  sector  or  some  broader  measure  of 
the  market  than  cost-of-living  changes. 

The  collective  bargaining  method  in  the  public  sector, 
like  in  the  private  sector,  is  the  most  volatile,  the  most 
democratic,  and  also  the  most  responsive  to  the  labor  market. 
This  method,  involving  unions  and  government  officials,  was 
very  prevalent  in  state  and  local  governments  by  1976.  The 
movement  to  this  method  was  the  result  of  the  increase  of 
employment  in  the  public  sector,  the  pressures  for  increased 
government  services,  the  rising  expectations  of  workers 
generally,  and  the  increased  unionization  of  public  employ- 
ment. Having  lagged  behind  the  private  sector  by  almost  one 
generation,  the  public  sector  accommodated  this  new  sharing  of 
power  with  some  adverse  reactions,  especially  the  sharp  rise 
in  public  service  union  strikes  or  walkouts  by  police,  fire, 
sanitation,  health,  and  education  workers.  Federal  employees 
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wore  not  involved  in  nuoh  activities,  except  for  postal  work- 


ers. 

This  collective  barf>;aining  method  in  the  federal 
sector  is  best  exemplified  by  the  postal  workers  strike  and 
ultimate  settlement  in  1970.  The  Postal  Service  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  established  the  Postal  Service  as  an  independent  entity 
within  the  Federal  government,  with  unique  labor-management 
relations;  since  1970,  wages  increased  more  than  the  pay 
of  other  white-collar  federal  employees  (whose  pay  increased 
34??).  The  average  cost  per  employee,  on  a budgetary  basis, 
was  about  $16,000  per  postal  employee  in  1976,  versus  about 
$10,200  per  military  serviceman,  and  about  $14,900  per  civilian 

federal  employee  in  the  other  Departments  (excluding  retirement 
R3 

costs).  Postal  Service  employee  wage  rates  rose  an  average 
7+^  per  year  from  1970-1976,  Fringe  benefits  increased 
commensuratei.y , linked  to  the  same  negotiated  contracts.  The 
1975-197^  labor  contract  for  the  Postal  Service  allowed  a $600 
annual  raise  automatically,  with  negotiations  in  1977  to 
rr>concile  any  union  disagreements. 

Although  becoming  increasingly  unionized,  most  Federal 
employees  in  1976  were  still  receiving  compensation  by  the 
executive  action  method.  In  1970,  the  most  recent  Federal 
Comparability  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President.  This  Act  mandated  annual  review  of  classified  pay 
as  well  as  linkage  of  the  uniformed  military  pay.  The  system 
does  not  ensure  "comparability"  with  respective  civilian  employees 
for  either  the  government  employee  or  the  military  serviceman. 
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Al;'.o,  'll  (1f)on  not  apperir  that  II  waa  'm-'anl  to,  or  that  it 

. V <■  w'  ! 1 iruair  ' ,:uf'h  omparabil 'ity . Dacii-  thin  (•xra-ut.ive 

act  ion  method,  the  wape  rate.',  for  todei  al  omployeos  i ncj'euood 

69%  durlnp  the  years  1970-76,  largely  the  result  of  political 

pressures  to  establish  the  al 1-volunterr  force,  whose  pay  was 

a c, 

linked  to  the  federal  civilian  pay  scale.  ' Inflation  during 

that  same  period  increased  prices  by  about  50/*,  using  the 

Consumer  Price  index  (CPI)  as  the  basis.  Figures  III-2  and 

JII-3  show  this  relationship.  But  wage  increases  did  not 

keep  pace  with  inflation  during  the  latter  years  1973-76,  nor 

did  they  keep  pace  with  private  sector  civilian  pay  scales, 

in  accordance  with  the  Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1970.  Union 

officials  have  expressed  the  need  for  an  Sfo  wage  increase  to 

06 

regain  this  "comparability."  They  also  began  to  seek 
support  from  the  military  whom  they  unofficially  represented. 

IVriM'iituKc  inrroii><*>  in  gom-ral  un<l  niililary  pay  scales 


G«neral  Srhedule 

Military 

Effective 

date 

Averagpe 

increase 

Typr  ■ 

Effective 

date 

Averaice 

increase— 

BP* 

Type* 

Averaife 
increase— 
BP.  BAQ. 
BAS* 

Oct.  11,  1962  .. 

5.5 

2 

Oct.  1.  1963  .... 

14.2' 

2 

10.8 

Jun.  1,  1961  .... 

4.1 

2 

Sept.  1,  1964  .. 

2.3 

2 

1.9 

July  1,  1964  

4.2 

2 

Sept.  1,  1965  .. 

10.4 

2 

8.3 

Oct.  1.  1965  

3.6 

1 

July  1,  1966  .... 

3.2 

1 

2.8 

July  1,  1966  

2.9 

1 

Oct.  1.  1967  

6.6 

1 

6.2 

Oct.  1.  1967  .... 

4.5 

1 

July  1,  1968  

6.9 

1 

5.2 

July  1,  1968  

4.9 

2 

July  1,  1969  

12.6 

1 

9.3 

July  1,  1969  .... 

9.1 

2 

Jan.  1,  1970  

8.1 

1 

6.6 

Dec.  27,  1969  .. 

6.0 

1 

Jan.  1.  1971  

7.9 

1 

6.8 

Jan.  1.  1971  

6.0 

1 

Nov.  14,  1971  .. 

11.6 

2 

14.2 

Jan.  1,  1972  

5.5 

1 

Jan.  1.  1972  .... 

7.2 

1 

5.4 

Oct.  1,  1972  

5.1 

1 

Oct.  1,  1972  

6.7 

1 

6.0 

Oct.  1,  1973  

4.8 

1 

Oct.  1,  1973  

6.2 

1 

7.3 

Oct.  1,  1974  

5.5 

1 

Oct.  1,  1974  

5.5 

1 

6.5 

Oct.  1.  1975  .... 

5.0 

1 

Oct.  1.  1975  

5.0 

1 

6.0 

•Type  I increases  are  percentaRe  across-the-board  increases  and  type  2 are 
structural  increases. 

• BP  (basic  pay);  BAQ  (basic  allowance  for  quarters);  BAS  (basic  allowance  for 
subsistence). 

' Previous  increase  in  basic  pay  was  effective  June  I.  1958. 
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Figure  IT  1-2 


Frinpie  benefits  for  federal  employees  rose  significantly. 
In  197^  the  average  federal  expenditure  for  civilian  employee 
benefits  was  $2358;  by  1976  the  average  had  risen  to  $3648, 
much  higher  than  in  1974  and  higher  than  the  average  for  private 
sector  employees.  ^ But  the  unions  nevertheless  were  request- 
ing more  fringe  benefits.  The  upward  trend  was  likely  to  con- 
tinue in  1977. 

Job  security  became  increasingly  a concern  of  the 
federal  employee,  and  of  his  union.  Negotiated  agreements  be- 
tween employee  representatives  and  federal  administration 
officials  included  increasingly  more  stringent  provisions  for 
hiring  and  firing,  layoffs,  transfers,  grievance  procedures, 
and  advancements.  These  provisions  increased  total  costs. 
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That  it  became  increasingly  more  difficult  to  fire  a federal 
employee  was  illustrated  by  the  statistics:  federal  employment 

advanced  slightly  from  a level  of  ^i,371|000  in  i960  to 
2,496,000  in  1965*  and  2,848,000  in  1975»  an  increase  of  about 
Z0%.  Despite  Administration  pronouncements  and  programs  to 
the  contrary,  federal  employment  grew  75 t 000  within  the  period 

QQ 

1973-76.  It  could  be  inferred  from  these  figures  that  job 
security  remained  positive  during  this  period;  further,  since 
federal  employee  unions  continued  to  grow,  it  could  be 
inferred  that  the  power  of  the  unions  was  being  realized. 

This  growth  in  public  sector  union  size,  power,  and 
benefit  was  not  surprising  in  light  of  past  conditions  within 
this  sector.  Underlying  causes  reported  by  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development,  were; 

1,  Rapid  expansion  of  employment  led  to  higher 
salaries  to  attract  labor  from  other  sectors. 

2,  Increase  in  the  number  of  professional  and  techni- 
cal jobs  in  higher  salary  brackets. 

3,  The  rapid  unionization  and  increased  economic  and 
political  strength  of  public  employees. 

4,  The  catch-up  of  pay — notably  for  federal  employees 

8q 

and  teachers — that  had  lagged  behind  the  private  sector.  ^ 

Such  wage,  benefit,  and  job  security  increases  were 
being  realized  by  both  local  and  federal  government  employees, 
as  these  labor  elements  became  increasingly  more  unionzed. 

The  United  States  was  not  alone  in  the  unionization  of  its 
public  service  employees;  many  European  nations  also  dealt 
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with  fovernment  employee  unions.  In  some  of  the  more  socinily-  ^ 

'.rd  " irepenn  ";dv'’ vnments , unionization  hid  evolved  to 
inolude  the  military  organizations.  Here,  the  economic 
advantages  of  unions  that  accrued  to  the  military  were  quite 
significant. 

Foreign  Ki 1 i tary  Unions.  The  unionized  military 
forces  of  foreign  countries  obtained  the  following  changes 
in  pay  and  benefits,  as  reported  by  various  sourced  in  1976. 

Figure  III-4  is  a summary  of  such  statistics,  from  various 
sources. 

These  numbers  illustrate  that  foreign  military  unions 
resulted  in  higher  costs  for  the  government,  regardless  of 
the  change  in  the  country's  Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  and 
its  defense  budget.  Further,  they  show  that  the  compensation 
generally  increased  with  or  exceeded  the  rate  of  inflation, 
either  via  a percentage  raise  or  a lump  sum  raise  to  all  mili- 
tary (e.g, , 100  krona  per  military  member).  The  wage 
packages  were  fairly  generous,  "certainly  higher  than  the 
meager  increases  being  proposed  for  U.S.  public  workers," 
according  to  Mr.  David  Cortright,  in  his  advisory  report  to 
the  American  Federation  of  Government  Employees  (AFGE)  in 

1976.^° 

For  purposes  of  summary,  the  average  rate  of  wage 
and  benefit  increase  was  16,5?5  compared  to  an  inflation  rate 
average  of  11,4?S  for  I970-76,  and  9%  for  the  12  months  pre- 
ceeding  October  1976.  This  rate  was  also  linked  with,  or 
ahead  of,  the  wage  rate  increases  for  the  labor  element  of 
the  respective  economies. 
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STATISTICS  ON 
F02K1GN  RILLTARY  IJNIONS 


Countr' 


Finland 


Holland 


weden 


W. 

Germnny 


Compon-*  Infla- 
sation  tion 
Rate 

CPI  % 
Inc 
1973- 
1976 


% Inc 
1973- 
1976 


10.2% 

(off.) 


21.3% 


6.0%  6.1% 


5.4%  9.1% 


Oct  76 


no 

Infla^' 

tion 

Rate  j uub  u 

CPI  % % Inc  % Avg 

Inc  Oct  75-  Inc 

Oct  75-  Oct  76  1973- 


^ Type 
Growth  Mili- 
tary 
Force 
(Volun- 
teer, 
Cons- 
cript 


1976 


Consc. 


11.9% 


12.3% 


14.2%  17.5% 


3.6%  Both 


7.8%  Both 


Compensation 
adjusted 
monthly  for 
infl.97 


Co 

li 

tl 

ti 


nique  T.-y. 
plan.  Pur- 
chasing power 
has  increase-1 
for  lower 
rankslOl » 102 


8.3%  20.0%  5.9%  Consc. 


4.6%  5.7% 


Consc, 


3.8%  Both 


Compensation 
linked  to 
growth  in 
CNF,  labor 

costsl06 


5.6%  2.3%  2.6%  Vol.  unionized 


♦Approximations  based  on  reference  cited. 

Sources:  Rain  Economic  Indicators , Organization  for  Economic 

Cooperation  and  Development,  Paris,  France. 
Personal  interviews  with  foreign  military  officers. 
Published  material:  see  footnotes. 
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This  is  not  moant  to  imply  that  similar  inoreases  v.ould 
accrue  to  the  United  States  serviceman  with  unionization,  but 
simply  to  illustrate  that,  in  the  European  experience  at  least, 
unions  have  resulted  in  military  personnel  being  more  expensive. 
To  infer  that  it  would  happen  in  America  is  to  infer  that  the 
conditions  are  similari  obviously,  they  are  not.  The 
European  military  systems  acquire  manpower  by  conscription, 
or  conscription  plus  voluntarism;  the  American  system  is  purely 
volunteer.  As  such,  the  motivation  is  not  purely  economic  or 
purely  patriotic,  but  a mixture  of  economics,  patriotism, 
adventurism,  and  many  other  factors.  It  is  necessary  then,  for 
purposes  of  po-spective,  to  recount  the  economic  basis  of  the 
American  all-volunteer  military,  to  better  understand  the 
situation  by  the  end  of  1976, 

Economics  of  the  American  All -Volunteer  Force 

Planning  Costs.  In  ending  the  draft  and  initiating  an 
all-volunteer  military  force.  Congress  accepted  the  obvious 
and  often-reported  fact  that  military  personnel  costs  would 
increase  significantly . The  Department  of  Defense  (DOD) 
Volunteer  Force  Study  in  I965  projected  a cost  increase  in 
personnel  (wages  and  benefits)  of  $4  billion,  to  establish  and 
maintain  a volunteer  force.  The  Altman- Fechter  Economic  Model 
for  a volunteer  force,  developed  and  published  in  196? . pro- 
jected a total  transitional  cost  of  $5*^  - $P.3  billion,  for 
a force  of  P.65  million  military  personnel . Also  in  I967, 


i 


i 


i 


the  Hanser.-Weisbrod  Model,  developed  under  a study  project 


("ontrart  with  thr;  Johnson  Administration,  forecast  a total  trans- 

10?. 

1 U '’>ria1  ’ ‘■’7  hi  11  i on.  Th"  P’'o=:i dent ' s Commission 

on  an  Al 1 -7ol unteer  Force  was  established  in  1969  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Rr,  Thomas  '3.  Gates,  and  reported  its  findings 
in  1970,  This  Gates  Commission  recommended  pay  increases  and 
benefit  increases  which  totaled  $3.24  billion  the  first  year 
(FY  71)  and  an  eventual  cost  of  $1.47  - $4.55  billion  by  FY  77;  the 
cost  would  vary  with  the  size  of  the  force  structure  (2.0  to  3.0 
million  military The  proposed  pay  scale  reflected  the 
recommended  increase  of  75%  in  first- term  pay,  with  axi  across- 
the-board  pay  increase  of  8%,  Benefits,  then  substantial,  were 
to  remain  or  increase  slightly  in  cost  to  the  government . 

However,  these  large  sums  of  money  were  never  spent. 

Actual  Costs.  Even  with  these  projected  substantial 
increases,  the  Congress  under  much  social  pressure  voted  to  end 
the  draft  and  establish  the  volunteer  force  during  FY  72,  with 
the  draft  to  end  by  I July  1973.  First-term  pay  was  doubled, 
with  an  across-the-board  average  increase  of  14,2%  (included 
basic  pay,  basic  allowance  for  quarters,  and  basic  allowance 
for  subsistence).  Cost  during  FY  72  was  $1,9  billion;  cost 
in  FY  73  was  $2.7  billion.  Though  the  Gates  Commission  recommended 
substantial  changes  to  increase  fringe  benefits  such  as  housing, 
dependent  medical  care,  and  educational  opportunities,  benefits 
in  1973  actually  remained  relatively  unchanged,  except  that 
veterans  benefits  were  increased  somewhat. The  all- 
volunteer force  project  actually  commenced  1 July  1973;  the 
pay  raises  mentioned  above  were  preparatory  measures  to 
stimulate  the  necessary  volunteers. 
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in  i the  \'iy  Council,  actinfj  in  accordance  with  the 

l ay  Comnarabl  1 i ty  Act  (Sec,  5305.  lublic  Law  91-6S6),  reo omiiiended 

a 5.05  r^y  increase  to  President  Nixon.  He  attempted  to  defer 

the  pay  raise  in  an  attempt  to  cut  budgetary  expenditures  and 

help  -urb  inflation,  but  Congresc  overruled  his  deferment. 

President  Nixon  had  attempted  much  the  same  deferral  in  1972 

and  had  lost  the  case  in  a decision  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  197^.  private  sector  civilian  employees  wages  had 

gained  an  average  6,4^  by  March  197^;  despite  that  fact,  the 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget  recommended  a 5.52?S  raise, 

though  the  AFGE  (and  apparently  the  Pay  Council  as  well) 

112 

recommended  an  8,4%  increase.  Congress  approved  a 5.5^ 

increase.  President  Ford,  having  recently  succeeded  President 
Nixon,  proposed  a two-month  deferral;  that  proposal  was  defeated 
by  the  Senate,  with  considerable  union  (AFGE)  lobby  effort  (to 
include  the  distribution  of  handbills  to  military  servicemen). 

In  1975.  l^he  Pay  Comparability  Act  formula  again  pro- 
jected a recommended  pay  raise  over  8%,  President  Ford 
proposed  a pay  cap  for  the  military  of  5%.  n an  effort  to 
curb  inflation  and  reduce  government  spending.  Congress 
accepted  that  proposal,  and  approved  a 5%  raise. 

In  1976,  the  formula  called  for  a 7.5%  raise.  The  0KB 
estimate  for  the  FY  77  budget  had  been  4.87%.  President  Ford  had 
announced  his  desire  for  a pay  cap  on  federal  pay  raises  of  5%. 
The  Fay  Council  heeded  the  President's  call  for  restraint,  and 
recommendrd  a pay  raise  of  4.85%.  Three  members  of  the  Pay 
Council  c among  them  the  AFGE  representative)  resigned  from  the 


''lourcil  in  protest  of  the  low  increase.  The  AFGE  proposed  a 
;nr-r>;iy  ’.valkout  by  ali  federal  employees,  to  pt  olc*st  the  I 
Council  decision.  Nonetheless,  President  Ford  (acting  in 
consonance  with  his  0MB  Pay  Agent)  agreed  to  this  rate,  as  it 
was  below  his  requested  pay  cap.  Congress  approved  the 
raise  for  military  personnel. 

The  serviceman's  purchasing  power  continued  to  decline. 
Though  some  fringe  benefits  were  lost  to  individual  servicemen 
as  a result  of  Administration  or  Congressional  proposals,  tne 
aggregate  cost  of  fringe  benefits  actually  increased,  in  icrms 
of  total  dollars.  Congress  applied  increasinr  pressure  to  curb 
the  growth  of  such  costs,  thus  limiting  their  availability. 

The  cost  of  the  military  retirement  programs  rose  most  dramat  - 
cally,  as  the  retirement  annuity  was  based  upon  the  higher 
military  pay  scales,  and  the  number  of  retirees  increased 
markedly.  The  total  personnel  cost  increases  prompted  Congress 
and  the  DOD  to  re-evaluate  certain  personnel  programs,  in  an 
effort  to  reduce  costs.  In  1975.  the  Administration  introdued 
legislation  to  Congress  to  change  the  officer  personnel  mnnage- 
ment  program  (HOPMA)  and  to  modernir.e  the  retirement  system 
for  officers  (PMA).  Neither  bill  passed  the  Congress;  both 
were  re-introduced  in  19?6,  again  without  passage.  Both  are 

expected  to  be  re-introduced  to  the  95th  Congress  in  1977. 

113 

The  anticipated  cost  reductions  are  $4  billion  per  year.  ^ 
Rather  than  substantial  increases  in  personnel  :'osts  (up  to 
perhaps  $17  billion),  Congress  has  spent  perhaps  $2  billion 
in  support  of  the  all-volunteer  force,  with  increasing  efforts 


6? 


to  reduce  coijti:  lalhet  tnan  increase  them.  And  cost  projec- 
tions are  nc^‘  aimed  in  both  directionsi  save  to  support  a 
ti^rht  Defense  budget,  and  spend  to  thwart  union  efforts  to 
organize  the  military. 

Projected  Costs.  By  the  end  of  1976,  the  mood  of 
Con^rress  serme!  to  heve  shifted  from  the  attractive  political, 
social,  and  .-''ral  attributes  of  the  all-volunteer  foi'ce  concept 
to  the  harsh  economic  realities.  The  projections  for  future 
budf^ets  were  equally  alarming.  Personnel  costs,  then  at  near 
56  of  the  total  defense  budget,  might  rise  to  near  60?^  within 
a few  years.  Reform  seemed  necessary  by  Congress  and  the  DOD, 
in  the  form  of  aggressive  positive  action  to  curb  personnel  costs. 

Mr.  Martin  Binkin,  in  writing  The  Military  Pay  Muddle 
in  1975 • recommended  new  programs  for  military  compensation. 

His  salary  system,  reformed  retirement  system,  and  revision 
of  the  dependent  health  care  programs,  (all  of  which  would 
result  in  lower  total  compensation  for  the  individual  service- 
man) were  projected  to  lower  personnel  costs  by  $1-2  billion 
114 

per  year. 

The  Defense  Manpower  Commission  Report,  published  in 
1976,  recommended  a thorough  overhaul  of  the  compensation 
package,  and  the  institution  of  (1)  a salary  system,  (2) 
deferred  retirement  programs,  smd  (3)  changes  in  some  of 
the  institutional  benefits.  These  changes  also  would  result 
in  a decrease  in  the  total  compensation  given  to  the  indivi- 
dual serviceman.  Cost  savings  were  not  projected  for  FY  77 
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\<y  Iho  Defnnr.L'  Manpo.vor  Commi G:->i  on,  but  clnarly  the  recommenda- 

! v'^r-o  .'ittotTu  i to  reduce  defense  pei  sonnci  costs.  The 

recommend  at  ioii:^  we-re  based  on  a c:0Titlnued  al  1 -vol  unteer  force, 

In  three  different  <^''onomic  scenarios  (slow,  moderate,  and 

rapid  i^rowth).  It  was  noted  by  the  Commission  that  volunteer 

shortfalls  might  occur  in  a rapioly-expanding  economy,  in  the 

years  1977-B5,  which  could  require  a pay  increase  of  10-17% 

11  c 

to  stimulate  recruiting.  Manpower  availability  could 

impact  on  the  recruiting  programs  regardless  of  the  economic 
conditions,  as  the  number  of  young  workers  entering  the  labor 
force  was  projected  to  decline  steadily  during  the  time  frame. 
Figure  from  that  Report,  depicts  the  composition  of 

the  18  year  old  male  population,  to  illustrate  the  possible 
shortfalls. 

A.  Brookings  Institute  study.  Setting  National  Priorities, 
The  1977  Budget,  commented  that  military  personnel  costs  were 
spiralling  and  needed  stabilization  to  allow  more  real  growth 
in  the  capital  investment  areas  of  the  defense  budget  (i.e., 
more  hardware).  The  study  noted,  though,  that  personnel 
costs  might  necessarily  have  to  rise,  to  ensure  pay  comparability 
with  the  private  sector.  This  was  "the  key  to  recruiting  for 
the  all-volunteer  army.  If  military  salaries  are  artificially 
capped,  there  could  be  serious  risk  of  manpower  shortages, 

The  Institute  recommended  changes  to  the  military  pay  system, 
acknowledging  the  insufficient  pay  raises  given  the  military 
during  the  years  197^-75.  Cost  savings  of  $1-2  billion  per 
year  might  be  realized  with  the  reformation  of  certain  person- 
nel programs. 


COMPOSITION  OF  THE  18  YEAR  OLD  MALE  POPULATION,  FY1972-85 
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18  YEAR  OLD  MALES 
(Thouijndil 


Figure  III-5 

However,  the  Executive  Branch  had  some  other  plans 
which  could  increase  costs  rather  than  reduce  them.  The  in- 
coming Carter  Administration  had  announced  programs  during  the 
campaign  to  reduce  national  unemployment  from  B,l^  to  about 
6.5%  during  1977,  and  to  cut  defense  spending  by  about  $5-7 
billion^^'^ Based  on  the  Altman-Pechter  Economic  Model  mentioned 
earlier,  (which  stated  that  miiitary  enlistments  varied  directly 
with  the  national  unemployment,  military  pay  scales,  and  draft 
call  pressures),  it  was  possible  for  the  author  to  project,  in 
a macro-economic  sense,  the  short-term  supply  function  of 
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on  1 i 3 Lmont.K  rolntivo  to  the  projected  uncrnp  i oyment  rates  and 
ipllilary  pay  scaler,  for  1^77.  This  should  demonstrate  a re- 
lationship between  those  announced  profrran  s and  any  resultant 
mj  iitary  persontiol  costs. 

Employinfr  this  relationship  to  the  projected  statistics 
for  the  Carter  Administration,  assuming  that  Supply  (the  ratio 
of  non-prior  service  male  enlistees  to  the  total  active  force) 
is  to  remain  at  FY  77  levels,  first-term  Pay  would  have  to 
increase  just  to  allow  the  services  to  continue  their  substan- 
dard 95%  recruiting  results  in  the  face  of  a decrease  in 
unemployment  to  6,5??;.  Theoretically,  this  pay  increase  might 

approach  lOfo,  or  about  $5.0  billion^^^  in  an  across-the-board 
pay  raise.  This  relationship,  and  its  possible  results,  illu- 
strate the  direct  and  positive  correlation  of  pay  and  unemploy- 
ment upon  recruiting.  Further,  it  shows  that  certain  Carter 
Administration  programs  could  adversely  affect  the  status  of 
the  volunteer  force  manpower  levels,  and  could  adversely  impact 
on  Administration  plans  to  curtail  military  spending. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  no  attempt  is  made  to 
project  the  possible  increased  cost  of  fringe  benefits  or  job 
security  matters,  relative  to  a unionized  military.  As  men- 
tioned earlier,  civilian  workers  enjoy  significant  advantage 
over  government  workers  and  military  personnel  in  fringe  bene- 
fits and  job  security.  Unionized  government  workers  enjoy  a 
substantial  advantage  over  military  personnel  in  fringe  benefits 
and  job  security.  It  is  doubtful  such  advantage  would  be  over- 
looked by  either  the  interested  unions,  or  servicemen.  Costs 
could  increase  here  also. 
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The  Economic  Lop;ic  of  American  Military  Unions  J 

It  is  now  possible  to  develop,  deductively,  an  economic  j 

explanation  of  the  movement  toward  possible  unionization  of  the 

f 

American  military,  to  serve  as  a basis  in  answering  the  ques- 
tions in  the  next  chapter. 

t ' 

(1)  Unionized  people  generally  (foreign  and  domestic) 
have  their  collective  economic  interests  as  a basis  for  their 
union  membership  in  a labor  market;  their  collective  power 
usually  results  in  above-average  wages  and  benefits, 

(2)  Unionized  government  employees  have  been  success- 
ful in  advancing  their  economic  status  through  unionization. 

(3)  The  unions  themselves  are  interested  in  organiz- 
ing the  American  military,  to  increase  their  union  memberships, 
and  to  better  represent  the  military  in  economic  matters  with 
Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch. 

(4)  Military  servicemen  have  adverse  economic  per- 
ceptions; they  perceive  an  erosion  of  pay  and  benefits,  and 
an  inability  to  influence  the  perceived  deteriorating  status. 

(5)  A unionized  military  community  could  reconcile 
the  perceived  economic  disadvantages  through  collective  action, 
resulting  in  higher  pay,  benefits,  and  job  security. 

The  additional  budgetary  cost  of  such  military  unioniza- 


tion could  be  substantial. 


CHAPTER  iV 


ANSWERS  AND  A COST  PROJECTION 

Recalling  the  definition  fiven  in  Chapter  I,  that  a 
union  is  "an  organization  of  individuals  formed  to  promote, 
protect,  and  improve,  through  collective  action,  the  social, 
economic,  and  political  interests  of  its  members,"  it  seems 
only  logical  that  the  American  serviceman  might  be  inclined  to 
consider  joining  a union.  The  serviceman  needs  only  to  recall 
what  unions  have  accomplished  for  the  private  citizen  labor 
force,  and  for  the  public  servant  labor  force.  In  both  labor 
elements,  their  social  condition  and  status  have  improved. 

Their  economic  conditions  (wages,  fringe  benefits,  and  job 
security)  have  improved  markedly.  Their  political  influence 
has  increased  to  include  national  politics,  and  continues  to 
grow.  These  results  are  certainly  noted  by  the  American 
serviceman.  In  addition,  his  perceived  need  for  protection 
and  representation  has  increased,  as  many  surveys  have  deter- 
t mined.  Finally,  the  Congressional  budget  cuts,  perceived  as 

deleterious  to  the  economic  status  of  the  serviceman,  may  have 
attentuated  the  economic  situation  in  favor  of  unionization. 

An  Answer  to  Question  #1 

The  question  was  asked  in  Chapter  It  Is  Military  Unioni- 
zation a Distinct  Possibility?  To  answer  simply,  at  the  end  of 
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yc'.;.  l’r(,'cr<i''n  I f'l"  mi  1 i t.,  i ('.y  nMioi.;-.  r'-rini:;  witiiin  ot'ior- 

opuTitrie:' , nrid , to  a siiPtiI  f j cant  <’xtpnt,  wjtnin  Llip  Uni  Led 
States.  Ciovernment  employees'  unions  are  established  and  steadily 
inereasinp;  in  size;  history  is  testimony  that,  once  established, 
such  social  elements  do  not  disappear.  There  seem  no  significant 
legal  barriers,  at  least  not  in  the  long  term;  there  are  signifi- 
cant economic  factors  encouraging  it,  social  factors  naturally 
favor  it,  and  the  strength  of  the  First  Amendment  could  very  well 
overwhelm  any  political  barriers.  The  power  authorities  (Congress 
and  the  Executive  Branch)  would  have  to  react  to  the  change  rather 
than  prevent  it.  Indeed,  from  the  literature,  no  reason  can  be 
found  why  unions  might  not  occur;  it  seems  the  "inevitable" 
consequence  of  the  United  States’  legal,  social,  economic, 
political,  and  even  military  history.  Congress  looms  as  the 
counterweight  to  the  situation;  by  Congressional  actions  or 
inaction  the  military  could  either  be  influenced  to  this  union- 
ization or  to  the  continuation  of  the  present  status i volun- 
tarism, Congressional  paternalism,  and  the  traditional  singular 
chain  of  command  concept.  Congress  has  done  little  to  exercise 
its  capabilities  to  forestall  the  move  to  unionism.  That 
may  have  been  expected,  as  the  Congressional  effort  would 
primarily  involve  the  appropriation  of  federal  dollars  to 
support  military  programs,  as  requested  by  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  government.  In  recent  years  the  Congress  has  followed 
the  recommendations  of  the  Administration  in  its  treatment  of 
military  compensation,  especially  in  their  mutual  desire  to 
lower  personnel  costs.  Unionization  of  the  military  could 
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TM  1 rrit;::,  ' n V)r1!er  undrrstand  th°  ;nst]v  nature  of 

uni  or  i za  ; ..-ti , ■:  aurnmary  of  the  findings,  from  the  review  of 
the  literature  as  expressed  in  Chapters  II  and  III,  is  pro- 
vided in  Firurc  IV-1. 


SCCvE  ECONvJIVIC  RESULTS  OF  UNIONIZATION 

Eventual  Advantage 

Element  With  Unionization 


U.S.  worker^  unions  (generally)  16%  wage  advantage  over  non- 
union workers;  high  and 
increasing  benefits  programs; 
greater  job  security.  Average 
first-year  cost  increases 
3,B%,  average  cost  increase 
over  life  of  contract  7.1^ 
(1976) 

Federal  employees'  unions  'Wages  linked  indirectly  to 

inflation  via  Pay  Compar- 
ability Act,  with  annual 
raises.  Wage  increases  lagged 
inflation  by  8%  for  1973-76. 

Postal  Service  unions  Wage  settlements  via  negotia- 

tion 26%  greater  than  other 
federal  employee  agreements/ 
pay  mandates  (1976) 

Foreign  military  unions  Approx.  pay  increase 

over  period  1973-76,  vs.  11^ 
average  inflation  rate.  Wages 
often  linked  directly  to 
' country's  inflation,  with 

wages  adjusted  monthly  in 
some  cases,  on  l%o-fov-l%> 
basis,  or  lump  sum  basis  to 
all  individuals. 

Figure  IV-1 

All  results  point  to  one  conclusion;  unionization 
increases  personnel  costs.  Wages,  fringe  benefits,  and  even 
job  security  costs  iiicrcase.  But  this  was  not  the  current 
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inclination  of  Congress  and  the  Administration  at  the  end  of  1976; 
they  looked  for  personnel  cost  reductions.  The  significant  econom- 
ic aspects  of  the  various  Commission  reports  and  Institute  studies 
were  also  noted  in  Chapter  III;  the  literature  concedes  the  ex- 
pensive nature  of  the  American  ali-volunteor  force,  with  some 
reports  urging  increased  support,  and  some  pressing  for  reforms 
to  lower  the  personnel  costs  of  the  military. 

Military  unionization  in  America  is  a distinct  possi- 
bility, the  probability  of  which  can  best  be  assessed  only  on 
the  basis  of  the  actions  of  Congress.  If  Congress  moves  to 
satisfy  the  perceived  economic  deprivations  of  the  military-at- 
large,  that  probability  can  be  lessened.  If  Congress  does 
not,  but  chooses  rather  to  continue  supporting  the  Administra- 
tion's battle  against  rising  military  personnel  costs,  then 
the  possibility  of  unionizati or;  becomes  that  much  more  a 
probability  as  well.  The  matter  hinges  on  Congressional  action, 
and  the  resultant  perceptions  of  the  military.  Congress  can 
act  upon  either  of  two  general  alternatives! 

Alternative  : Continue  its  paternalistic  provision 

of  an  acceptable  level  of  compensation  to  the  military,  thus 
possibly  preventing  unionization  (i.e.,  pay  now),  or 

Alternative  /^2\  Continue  the  perceived  methodical 
erosion  of  pay  and  benefits,  thus  possibly  encouraging  union- 
ization with  jtr  expected  economic  results  (i.e.,  pay  later). 

Congress  seems  caught  'n  the  middle;  should  it  decide 
to  continue  Its  attempt  to  lower  personnel  costs  (but  still 
maintain  a credible  deterrerit  military  strength  and  a high 
quality  manpower  force),  it  thereby  increases  its  chances  of 
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f»ri''onntprinp:  a unionized  military  whose  subsequent  economic 
demands  would  hr  the  sane  demaJid:;  which  ' onf>rrr.s  is  attomptinp; 
to  diminish.  History  has  shown  the  evolution  of  unionism  to 
all  sectors  of  society,  and  the  rise  in  persona''!  costs  with 
unionization,  be  it  private  sector  civilian,  foreign  military, 
public  sector  civilian,  or  even  the  U.S.  military.  Any  attempt 
at  this  point  to  summarize,  statistically  weight,  rationally 
adjust,  and  then  naively  project  such  personnel  costs  to  the 
military,  based  on  the  history  of  these  other  union  results, 
would  be  specious  and  speculative  at  best,  and  grossly  under- 
estimated at  worst.  The  social  systems  have  differed,  the  times 
have  changed,  and  the  economic  conditions  have  differed  drasti- 
•::ally.  It  may  !>e  deduced,  however,  that  personnel  costs  per 
individual  do  go  up  with  unionization.  While  wage  gains  are 
the  most  obvious,  the  costs  of  fringe  benefits  and  job  security 
also  increase.  As  unions  usually  negotiate  for  packages  (wages, 
fringes  and  security)  rather  lhan  strictly  wage  gains,  the 
summary  given  above  in  Figure  IV-1  must  be  accepted  as  a very 
conservative  estimate  of  the  total  compensation  advantages 
having  accrued  to  those  memberships.  Further,  in  the  cost 
projections  to  follow,  the  projections  will  also  be  conserva- 
tive estimates  for  the  same  reasons.  The  total  costs  might 
surpass  the  projections  by  30-50^! 

A Cost  Projection 

Congress  could  decide  to  pursue  Alternative  #1 , i.e., 
to  maintain  and  even  enhance  the  military  compensation  programs 
via  pay  raises  in  accordance  with  the  Pay  Comparability  Act  of 
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nature  ascrited  to  Confress  for  so  many  decades.  This  would 
cost,  as  the  chanpinf;  of  the  military  perception  would  probably 
not  come  quickly,  easily,  or  inexpensively.  Assuming  no 
immediate  pay  raise  to  reassure  the  military,  Congress  would 
nonetheless  have  to  raise  pay  scales  to  meet  or  beat  the  infla- 
tion rate  for  perhaps  three  consecutive  years  in  order  to  regain 
the  trust  of  the  individual  serviceman,  and  thereby  diminish 
his  interests  in  unionization.  This  could  amount  to  pay  raises 
alone  of  about  6^  across-the-board,  or  about  $3,5  billion  for 
fiscal  year  (FY)  78,  and  nearly  $4  billion  thereafter.  For  wages 
alone,  total  transitional  costs  (FY  78-80)  would  be  about  $11.5 
billion.  The  desired  savings  via  Defense  Officer  Personnel  Manage- 
ment Act  (DOPMA),  Retirement  Modernization  Act  (RMA),  and  other 
contemplated  cost-reduction  personnel  programs  would  be  lost  as 
well. 

Should  Congress  select  Alternative  £2,  i.e.,  continue 
its  attempt  to  lower  personnel  costs,  with  unionization  the 
very  probable  consequence,  costs  could  go  up  even  higher. 

The  union  would  probably  strive  for  initial  pay  raise  increases 
of  about  855,  to  regain  "comparability."  Further,  the  union 
would  probably  press  for  at  least  annual  adjustment  in  wages 

♦ oTfset  or  surpass  the  inflation  rate,  via  some  economic 

> 

1'  ■<;>  (--  method.  The  initial  pay  raise  might  result  in  an 
expenditure  of  about  $4.2  billion,  probably  in 
•aother  $3-4  billion  annually,  based  on  the  1976 
. ' -!  ('.id-T'70s  inflation  rates.  benefits  would 


probably  cease  their  perceived  erosion  as  the  union  would 
effectively  lobby  Congress  for  reconsideration!  thus,  the 
Congressional  savings  alluded  to  in  Chapter  III  via  adoption 
of  DOPMA  and  RMA  would  be  lost  as  well.  In  the  eiggregate,  the 
total  transitional  cost  would  approach  $15  billion  (PY  ?8-80), 
based  on  wages  alone. 

An  Answer  to  Question  #2 

It  is  now  possible  to  answer  Question  #2}  Would  Sig- 
nificant Additional  Budgetary  Costs  Accrue  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  with  the  Unionized  Military?  Unequivocally,  yes. 

As  Congress  lingers  in  its  attempts  to  save  perhaps  $1-2 
billion  with  DOPMA  and  RMA,  it  would  certainly  be  appalled  at 
the  prospect  of  not  decreasing  but  instead  Increasing  defense 
personnel  costs  by  over  $4  billion  in  the  near  term,  a^nd  nearly 
$15  billion  through  19S0|  with  unionization.  As  Congress  in 
FY  77  appropriated  about  $51.8  billion  to  defense  personnel 
costs,  this  $4  billion  increase  represents  a gross  increase 
of  7-8jJ  for  FY  78 » this  ^ deemed  a significant  additional 
cost  to  Congress  and  to  the  Department  of  Defense, 

An  Answer  to  Question 

Accepting  that  significant  additional  budgetary  costa 
would  accrue  to  the  Department  of  Defense  with  the  unionized 
military.  Question  #3  can  be  confronted!  Are  These  Costs 
Prohibitive?  (Might  Congress  Disallow  Unions  for  Budgetary 
Reasons?) 
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With  Alternative  #1,  Congress  pre-empts  the  question 
and  makes  it  moot.  By  the  decision  to  increase  spending  and 
provide  adequate  compensation  to  the  military,  and  thereby 
thwart  the  union  movement,  Congress  is  stating  its  intention 
to  support  the  military  personnel  programs,  regardless  of  cost. 
Such  costs  are  therefore  not  prohibitive,  and  Congress  would 
not  be  disallowing  unions  for  budgetary  reasons.  The  answer 
is  them  This  decision  implies  an  acknowledgement  by 

Congress  that  unionization  is  a distinct  possibility,  and  that 
there  are  two  alternatives.  When  both  alternatives  are  thus 
acknowledged,  the  cost  differential  becomes  slight-*about  $3 
billion. 

with  Alternative  #2 , Congress  continues  its  drive  ii>. 
concert  with  the  Administration,  to  lower  personnel  costs.  •" 
Here  the  cost  projections  could  reflect  significantly  to 
Congress  and  could  result  in  a Congressional  decisioh  to  atop 
unionization  as  being  too  expensive.  The  answer  tiien  isi  Yes. 
Under  this  Alternative,  many  Congressional  courses  of  action 
might  be  considered,  to  implement  this  decision  to  negate  the 
cost  increases.  For  example,  Congress  could i 

1,  Propose  and  enact  legislation  prohibiting  union- 
ization of  the  military  (as  a political  matter), 

2.  Declare  military  personnel  ineligible  for  the 
rights  accorded  citizens  under  the  First  Amendment  of  the 
Constitution,  and  hence  not  eligible  for  union  membership 
(as  a legal  matter). 
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3.  Re-inctato  a conscription  syr, tem  to  ensure  man- 
power for  the  military  and  to  control  costs  (as  an  economic 
matter) , 

4,  Neglect  the  union  issue,  and  eventually,  ahovld 
the  pressure  build,  allow  unionization  with  severe  restric- 

i 

tions  on  negotiation  procedur-es,  membership,  recognition 
rights,  and  such  other  aspects  (as  a labor-management  matter),". 

5.  Attempt  some  middle-of-the-road  posture  of  annual 
pay  raises  in  accordance  with  inflation  levels,  wiih  some 
reduction  of  traditional  benefits,  maintenance  of  the  chain 
of  command  authority  system,  with  a commensurate  marketing 
effort  to  assure  the  military  of  a continuing  Congressional 
support,  and  a possible  reduction  of  manpower  requirements 

to  reduce  personnel  costs  (as  a mix  of  the  political,  legal, 
and  economic  aspects),  ^ 

6,  Shift  the  "welfare"  programs  for  the  military, ' > 
such  as  retirement  pensions,  housing,  and  subsistence,  from 
the  defense  budget  to  that  of  another  departmei^t  (e,g,  , the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare)  for  batter  manage- 
ment, thus  in  effect  lowering  the  defense  personnel  costs  (as 

a cosmetic  accounting  matter), 

7.  Do  nothing;  simply  wait  for  further  developments 
by  either  the  military  or  the  unions, 

8,  A combination  of  these  courses  of  action  (e.g. , 
reinstate  the  draft  and  also  prohibit  unions). 

Any  of  these  might  be  considered  and  adopted.  However, 
in  a purely  economic  sense,  the  return  to  some  degree  of 
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conscription  as  an  alternative  would  also  produce  additional 
costs.  In  the  national  debates  preceding  the  decision  to  end 
the  draft  in  the  early  1970s,  it  was  acknowledged  that  the 
draftee  paid  an  "implicit  tax"  to  the  nation,  in  that  he 
served  at  a lower  wage  rate  than  he  might  realize  in^an  open 
labor  market.  Congress  enjoyed  low  labor  costs  with  the  draft 
military.  It  is  doubtful  such  labor  would  be  again  available 
at  such  reduced  costs  to  the  government.  An  argument  that  ' 

a return  to  the  draft  system  would  lower  defense  personnel 
costs  seems  an  ignorant  position;  it  seems  ignorant  of  the 
realities  of  the  economic  aspects  of  military  service  realized 
by  youth  during  the  latter  1970s,  It  is  also  ignorant  of 
the  bases  for  unionism  per  se,  and  ignorant  of  the  history 
of  foreign  military  conscript  unions.  The  argument  also  .. 

ignores  the  union  movements  within  the  postal  service,  the 
other  federal  employee  sectors,  and  the  Air  National'  Guard  « 
Technician  force.  Especially  in  light  of  President  Carter's 
amnesty  program  to  pardon  draft  evaders.  Congress  would  have 
to  ensure  some  economic  stimulus  to  the  military  life,  be 
it  volunteer,  conscript,  or  a combination  thereof.  Congress 
would  still  have  to  maintain  a "comparability"  with  the 
civilian  sector,  with  its  additional  annual  expense  of 
billion.  Certain  personnel  management  and  retirement  programs 
might  be  effected  to  reduce  such  costs  by  perhaps  $1-2  billion 
as  noted  earlier,  in  Chapter  III;  the  net  additional  cost 
might  then  be  only  $1-3  billion,  but  still  expensive.  Such 
a projection  ignores  the  cost  of  the  conscription  system 
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itself,  a system  which  could  add  several  million  dollars  to  the 
defense  budget  in  addition  to  personnel  costs. 

Now,  might  Congress  disallow  unions  for  budgetary 
reasons?  Maybe.  In  that  the  federal  budget  for  defense 
personnel  costs  would  climb  with  unionization.  Congress  could 
decide  the  expense  for  such  a rignt  is  too  great  a burden  on 
the  taxpayer,  and  could  attempt  to  prohibit  unions,  directly 
or  indirectly  as  noted  above,  based  on  the  significant  addi- 
tional costs.  It  would  be  pure  speculation  to  pretend  the 
mood  of  Congress  vis-a-vis  the  mood  of  the  military  in  this 
regard,  yet  such  subjective  perception  is  all-important  here, 
be  it  realistic  or  contrived.  It  does  seem  the  mood  of 
Congress  to  continue  its  responsibility  "to  raise  and  support 
armies,"  by  its  supervision  of  military  spending,  the  progress 
of  the  all-volunteer  force,  and  the  morale  and  organization 
of  the  military  force.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Congress 
may  consider  legislation  in  1977  to  deal  with  costs  of  certain 
military  personnel  programs,  with  the  military  union  movement, 
and  also  with  shortages  in  the  ranks  (due  to  lack  of  volunteers). 
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CHAPTER  V 
CONCLUSIONS 
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From  tne  review  oT  the  lit  ;rature  and  analysis  oT  its 
findings  through  197t>,  it  can  be  concluded  that  Congress  is  not 
likely  to  significantly  reduce  military  personnel  costs,  short  of 
a decision  to  sacrifice  strategic  deterrence  credibility  or  man- 
power quality.  Unionization  looms  as  a distinct  possibility, 
with  a probability  directly  related  to  the  perceived  efforts 
and  success  of  Congress  and  the  Administration  to  reduce 
military  compensation.  It  has  been  shown  that  costs  will 
not  decrease  with  unionization;  they  will  increase,  signifi- 
cantly, Costs  will  not  decrease  without  unionization;  they 
will  increase,  but  not  so  significantly.  Should  Congress  attempt 
to  lower  perceived  compensation  and  also  prohibit  unioniza- 
tion, it  can  be  concluded  that  the  military  will  probably 
organize  despite  the  legal/political  opposition,  in  much  the 
same  fashion  as  other  public  sector  employees  have  done,  (e,g. , 
firemen,  policemen,  teachers,  and  the  like).  Such  organiza- 
tion could  occur  via  a national  union  such  as  the  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees  (AFGE),  a new  union 
organized  by  the  military  solely  for  the  military,  or  a 
scattering  of  smaller  organizations  such  as  the  various  mili- 
tary associations. 
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From  the  review  and  analysis,  it  was  determined  that 
the  all-volunteer  military  force  could  conceivably  return  to 
a mixed  force  of  volunteers  and  conscripts,  but  military 
personnel  costs  would  rise  nonetheless.  The  labor  market 
would  inherit,  rather  re-inherit,  an  artificiality  in  the  form 
of  a government/military  labor  priority.  The  draftee  would 
again  in  effect  be  subsidizing  the  military  by  his  involuntary 
acceptance  of  a wage  and  benefit  scale  lower  than  that  possible 
elsewhere  in  the  labor  market. 

The  matter  of  free  market  transactions  should  not  be 
overlooked  in  this  regard;  many  of  the  economic  arguments  pro- 
moting the  all-volunteer  force  would  be  lost  with  the  return 
to  conscription,  in  whatever  its  formi  universal  service, 
selective  service,  or  a mixed  force  concept.  Most  foreign 
military  forces  are  mixed;  that  is,  the  young  men  will  be 
drafted  but  may  also  elect  to  enlist.  Further,  they  may 
elect  to  remain  in  military  service  after  their  short  initial 
obligation.  Many  of  these  foreign  militaries  are  unionized, 
as  was  shown  in  Chapter  II  and  Chapter  III,  The  strong  unions 
in  such  countries  are  those  which  represent  the  careerists,  not 
those  which  represent  the  conscripts.  Conscription  would  not 
necessarily  preclude  unionization;  rather,  it  could  enhance 
it.  Congress  consciously  decided  in  the  early  1970s  to  enter 
the  free  labor  market  to  secure  its  military  manpower;  it  can- 
not casually  leave  that  market  and  expect  to  secure  j ts  manpower 
requirements  at  lower  costs.  Unions  exist  for  the  protection 
of  such  a labor  element,  and  will  rise  up  to  protect  the 


Tiarkei.  system  ^^enaraliy  and  the  military  manpower  element 
specifically,  should  the  economic  conditions  of  that  element 
be  jeopardized. 

The  unions  are  real,  and  seem  fully  intent  on  protect- 
ing, the  economic  interests  of  the  serviceman;  Congress  must 
decide  only  whether  that  economic  protection  will  be  Congress- 
initiated  or  union-initiated. 

Future  research,  relative  to  the  economic  aspects  of 
military  unionization,  could i 

a.  Investigate  the  possibility  of  formation  of  a new 
union  to  represent  the  military,  versus  a government-employee 
union  with  its  inherent  conflict-of-interest  situations. 

b.  Invostigai-e  a free  market  approach  to  recruiting 
volunteers  for  individual  services;  for  example,  raise  the 
compensation  levels  for  an  individual  service  when  the  service 
experiences  a recruiting  shortfall,  as  a substitute  for  unions. 

c.  Perform  a market  analysis  to  determine  the  attitude 
of  the  military  community  regarding  unionization,  to  determine 
the  specific  segments  of  that  military  population  interested 

in  unionization  and  the  factors  influencing  that  interest, 
to  better  satisfy  such  segments  of  the  military. 

d.  Investigate  the  long-term  effects  of  unionization 
on  force  structure  and  manning  levels,  with  the  resultant 
effects  on  personnel  costs  and  any  other  economic  considera- 
tions. 

e.  Investigate  the  possible  changes  to  enlistment 
contractual  agreements  necessary  as  a result  of  unionization, 


rplativp  to  pay,  benefits,  and  job  security. 
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f.  Design  and  discuss  a union  organization  which 
''•ould  serve  as  the  model  for  the  U.D.  military  union. 

This  study  attempted  to  identify  and  analyze  the 
economic  aspects  of  military  unionization.  It  was  determined 
that  military  unions  are  a distiru-t  possibility,  and  that  such 
unions  could  involve  significant  additional  budgetary  costs. 
Congress  should  consider  these  significant  costs  as  it  develops 
its  response  to  the  military  unionization  dilemma. 
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